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Going through all the motions of 
walking—using just as much vital- 
ity, and energy, and force without 
making any headway——just 
“marking time.” 

See the same thing in business 
every day—on every side. But a 
business won’t “mark time” very 
long these days before it becomes 
the sheriff’s “steady.” 

Probably you’ve noticed that the 
firms who use most advertising in 
well patronized street cars are always 
with the moving part of the procession 
—no “marking time” for results, but a 
steady march to success. 

We'd like to further “point the 
moral to adorn the taste.” May we 
have the privilege? 

Best street car advertising service 
in America to sell. 
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WOMEN IN ADVERTISING. 


Woman, it has been demonstrated, 
knows how to whoop things up in the 
advertising line. She is a success in 
almost every branch of the business. 
Where there was one woman engazed 
in the work ten years ago, ten are to 
be found to-day. 

The work of a woman engaged in 
advertising work is varied, embracing 
literature, art and business. Some 
women have to do with all three, others 
with two and still others with only one. 
For example, the woman who illus- 
trates advertisements, whether they be 
for the daily newspapers and magazines 
or an elaborate catalogue, is called an 
advertising designer, and does not 
necessarily know anything about writ- 
ing advertisements or the most ad- 
vantageous place for their publication. 
Again, the advertisement writer may 
be able to write up a bargain sale in a 
way that would catch the eye of the 
most bargain-hating person and yet 
not have an idea about making busi- 
ness contracts for the appearance of 
the advertisement. The woman who 
understands all of these phases is the 
woman who is the most valuable to 
her employer. Most large retail stores 
which advertise extensively employ a 
regular writer. Often this writer is a 
woman, especially in dry goods houses, 
and the heads of these houses assert 
that they find women more faithful 
and more efficient than men. Then, 
too, many women have built up an ad- 
vertising business of their own and 
established agencies through which 
they frequently make incomes that the 
average man might well envy. About 
the first woman to establish herself in 
the advertising line was Miss Volck- 
man, a German. She began to write 
advertisements here thirty years ago, 
and made a lot of money at it. She 
recired years ago, and her successor, 
also a woman, took a man into the 
firm with her. Since Miss Volckman’s 
then unheard-of departure, one by one 
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women have sought and written and 
illustrated advertisements, and more 
and more are coming to the front. 

A man who knows as much about 
the advertising business as any other 
in the city said, when questioned about 
the women in the business: “ My ex- 
perience has been that woman is a 
success in every line of advertising 
which she has attempted to follow. 
She is an excellent solicitor, much 
better in certain departments than 
men; she knows how to write so as to 
appeal to women better than men do, 
and she knows how to illustrate adver- 
tisements or to have them illustrated 
just so they will catch the eye of wom- 
en. I’ve tricd any number of men in 
the religious department and they’ve 
failed. I say to a man, ‘ We ought 
to have a great many more religious 
notices in such and such a paper,’ and 
he comes back and says that the per- 
sons won’t see him. No woman so- 
licitor ever returns with such a sorry 
tale of failure. To my certain knowl- 
edge, one of the finest advertising spe- 
cialists in Greater New York is a 
woman. She is Miss Winter, who 
is connected with a big department 
store and has entire charge of the 
concern’s advertising. She writes 
all their advertisements, corrects the 
proofs and makes all contracts for 
space, position and the like. There 
are other women almost if not quite as 
expert as she. A great many women, 
comparatively speaking, are coming 
into this business. The work is agree- 
able, well paid and does not entail a 
great expenditure of physical strength. 
We all know that woman is not as 
hardy as man, but she is growing 
stronger every day, and my experience 
has been that a woman rarely drops 
out of the advertising business because 
the work proves too great a tax on 
her strength. Generally those who 
give it up find something better to do 
or something best to do, which is to 
get married. Every time I hear of a 
bright, tactful woman entering this 
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field I am inclined to give her my 
hand and wish her luck.” 

Three of the most successful women 
in buying and utilizing space in news- 
papers, magazines and catalogues are 
connected with the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist and the American Queen, which 
are under one management. The men 
at the head of these publications be- 
lieve in woman’s superior ability as an 
advertiser. 

“Economically considered,” said 
one of them, “woman has the advan- 
tage of man in this particular line. 
Business men who advertise a great 
deal are beginning to learn that a man 
who will work in their advertising de- 
partment for $25 or $30 a week 
is a poor sort of a chap, while a su- 
perior andable woman is generally 
glad to get such a salary. In other 
words, far better feminine talent can 
be secured for a small salary than male 
talent, and I use the word talent pur- 
posely. Wehave three valuable wom- 
en in our advertising department. 

“ First, there is Mrs. Engle, who is 
thoroughly informed on gloves and 
laces. She has general charge of all 
the advertising and reporting in those 
two lines for the Economist, and makes 
a picture of the trade which is reflect- 
ed in the news columns for the bene- 
fit of the retail trade. The same holds 
good in the corset department, of 
which Miss Pomeroy has charge. She 
has had technical training in the cor- 
set business, and I wish to go on rec- 
ord right here as saying that the most 
successful women advertisers and so- 
licitors are those who have a technical 
knowledge of some one line. We often 
hear of a girl stenographer developing 
into a fine advertising agent, but we 
should not put much faith in such re- 
ports. That isn’t the way the adwriter 
is developed. But to get back to Miss 
Pomeroy. She bought corsets in the 
market for years for several large dry 
goods houses, and has a_ thorough 
knowledge of the market side of the 
business, as well zs the trade side. 
Besides our business, she handles all 
of the advertising for one of the big- 
gest corset concerns in this country. 
For example, suppose their sales are 
one million a year. She takes their en- 
tire appropriation for advertising and 
spends it as she sees fit. She not only 
writes all of our corset advertisements 
and all of those for this big concern, 
but criticises the artist’s work illus- 
trating her goods and sees that every 





line is correct. In addition to this she 
does all of the letter-press work. Last 
year she spent $25,000 in giving gen- 
eral publicity to the merits of the cor- 
set made by the firm she represents, 
and the manufacturers say that they 
have never received so large benefit 
from advertising in twenty years, not 
even one year when business conditions 
were much better and they expended 
$50,000. 

“Mrs. Walker does no writing or 
reporting for us, but confines herself 
to soliciting advertisements, in which 
branch women are particularly suc- 
cessful. She earns little short of $6,- 
000 every year, and we consider her 
an expert. She came here from the 
South fifteen years ago. She was then 
very young, and her husband had died 
and left her with six small children. 
She has put the oldest ones through 
college, and I must say I do not know 
one man who is so good in her line.” 

“Is not $6,000 a very large salary 
for a woman in this business ?” asked 
the interviewer. 

“Miss Pomeroy also averages $6,- 
000,” was the reply, “ but I think they 
are unusually successful. Miss Pom- 
eroy and Mrs. Engle not only write 
the advertisements, but also report the 
markets in their particular lines.” 

“Do you find that women stand up 
to the work well ?” 

“ Just as well as men,” answered the 
authority, “ and they keep much better 
hours ; they come earlier and stay later. 
Miss Pomeroy is here every morning 
at half-past 8, whereas the men never 
dream of putting in an appearance be 
fore half-past 9. Women take right 
hold of this business. It is a proper 
place for them, and we have a notion 
that women write at women better 
than men.” 

A woman has entire charge of the 
advertising department of one of the 
best-known cilk and dress goods houses 
on lower Broadway. The expenditures 
are immense and every cent passes 
through her hands. She writes all ad- 
vertisements, recommends the publi- 
cations, makes all contracts and de- 
termines the amount of space to be 
taken in each publication. This woman 
is no busier, perhaps, and no more 
successful than Miss Helen Hollister, 
of Syracuse, who is the advertising 
manager for the largest department 
store in that part of the State. Miss 
Hollister’s record is an inieresting one, 
since she was brought up neither in 
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journalism nor the dry goods business. 
She was a teacher of higher mathe- 
matics in a school near New York 
City. She must have been born with 
a taste for advertising work, for while 
connected with the school she prepared 
all its catalogues and circulars and 
wrote school notices for various news- 
papers solely for the love of it. She 
is occupied in this way to her heart’s 
content now, for her firm advertises 
not only in all the local papers every 
day in the year, but also in twenty-five 
weekly or daily country papers, besides 
giving publicity to its wares through 
booklets, catalogues, mail-order cir- 
culars and the like. 

It must not be supposed that women 
know how to advertise dry goods alone. 
Miss J. Reid has entire charge of the 
advertising department of a well-known 
publishing house. She just happened 
into this line, as she puts it. She is 
exceedingly modest about her success 
and is somewhat averse to talking 
about it. It must be remembered that 
the interviewer helped her on by ques- 
tions when she halted. 

“T gradually took charge of the ad- 
vertising business here,” she began, 
“and have been in it only about three 
years. Before that I was in the edu- 
cational department. For a long time 
the work in that department was con- 
fined to college work. Ikeptin touch 
with college men all over the country 
through correspondence and circulars, 
For example, when a book was about 
to be issued on some special subject, 
say history, I corresponded with al 
professors of history likely to be in- 
terested and in this way kept in touch 
with them. A few years ago we ex- 
tended our educational work, taking 
up school books. The work immedi- 
ately grew so large I told the head of 
the firm that he had better put a man 
in charge of the educational depart- 
ment. He demurred at first, but I 
insisted that my strength would not 
be equal to the strain and that the 
men we'd put out to travel all over the 
country to visit the schools would not 
be willing to receive their orders from 
and make their reports to a woman 
when they knew more about the busi- 
ness than she did. About that time I 
had to leave awhile on my own account, 
and a man was put in my place. This 
gave the head of the firm a chance to 
see the force of my argument, and 
when I came back I was put in the 
advertising department. At first I 


only sent out circulars of special books 
to specialists interested in the subjects 
treated, but gradually I took charge of 
all the advertising.” 

“Do you write and place all the 
firm’s advertisements ?” 

“Yes, under the direction of the 
head of the firm. I never do anything 
without his approval. I write all of 
the advertisements and send them to 
him to‘O. K.’2. And he also knows 
just where and when they are to ap- 
pear. Frequently he makes sugges- 
tions. When in the educational de- 
partment I found myself hampered by 
my sex. I mean simply this: In that 
department it is absolutely necessary 
for the one in charge to visit other 
publishers to see what they are doing. 
When I’d do this it was, ‘ Miss Reid, 
do take a chair,’ and my visits always 
ended in a social call, the ones visited 
meanwhile wondering what on earth I 
was up to and what I was trying to 
find out. That’s not so with a man. 
He can drop in, stand around, chat 
with this, that and the other one, and 
find out what he wants to know in a 
few minutes.” 

“ What do you consider the greatest 
essentials for success in your line, so 
far as women are concerned?” asked 
the interviewer. 

“ Accuracy, discretion and a sense 
of form and proportion,” was the 
prompt reply. “One small mistake 
can spoil the entire effect of an adver- 
tisement and a woman, or a man 
either, for that matter, can not be too 
particular about this point of accu- 
racy. By discretion I mean care in the 
wording and arrangement of one’s ad- 
vertisements. I believe in making 
one’s headlines very attractive and 
then giving the text of the subject in 
one or two lines. If it is a book which 
one wishes to bring into publicity, I 
know this method does more good 
than any amount of praise for the 
book. People do not wish to read 
book reviews in advertising columns. 
A sense of form and proportion is 
absolutely essential. The same adver- 
tisement in two different papers proves 
this; one may be arranged so as to at- 
tract every one, while the other will fail 
to catch an eye.” 

“Must one have much knowledge 
about the different kinds of type to 
produce effective advertisements ?” 

“No,” said Miss Reid. “Accurate 


knowledge of three or four of the best 
kinds of type is all that is necessary. 
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Generally space is so limited that the 
use of too many types makes an ad 
look splotchy—that is the only word 
that expresses it. To get back to the 
main point of our discussion. I think 
the advertising field a fine one for 
woman from every view point. Her 
inferior physical strength does not 
count against her, the work is interest- 
ing, the life a protected one and the 
pay very good.” 

The Misses Comstock, who have an 
office in Fifth avenue, devote them- 
selves exclusively to securing and writ- 
ing religious notices, and they have 
cornered the market, so to speak, in 
their special line. When asked how 
they came to beso successful the elder 
one answered : 

“To tell that would be to give away 
our method. We believe that when 
one is successful one should tell how 
success has been attained for the en- 
couragement of others, and if people 
would adopt our method and really 
follow it we would not mind. But we 
do object to those engaged in the 
same business saying that they employ 
our method when they use quite an- 
other. Now, we would never say toa 
minister, ‘ Give me your church notices, 
and I'l! give you a puff.’ That is 
dreadful, and no wonder so few peo- 
ple succeed in our line when they 
make such propositions to ministers 
of the Gospel.” 

“You get hundreds of church no- 
tices into the newspapers ?” asked the 
reporter. 

“ Yes,” answered Miss Comstock, 
“and we succeed in doing that be- 
cause our hearts are in the church. 
We love every phase and branch of 
church work, and our most vital in- 
terest is in that and not merely in 
making money. We've always been 
actively engaged in church work, and 
it was in that very way we began to 
solicit and write church notices and 
religious advertisements.” 

A young woman who is the mana- 
ger of the advertising department of a 
big retail dry goods store, well known 
on account of its bargain sales, said of 
her work: “I dearly love it. No busi- 
ness in the world would suit me half 
so well. I write all of the firm’s ad- 
vertisements, see all agents and solic- 
itors, make all contracts, correct and 
change all proofs, and then when the 
advertisements appear it is my duty to 
see that our promises are carried out. 
I personally see to it that no special 
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sale of anything is advertised unless 
we have the article in stock, and rather 
than not comply literally with my ad 
vertisements I insist that the house 
shall sell things at a loss occasionally. 
Then, too, I attend to having windows 
dressed in harmony with our adver 
tisements, and there is not one feature 
of the work in which I’m not intensely 
interested.” 

St. Louis has one woman who is 
conspicuous in this business. She is 
Mrs. Orff, who used to solicit adver 
tisements for a periodical there. Mrs. 
Orff did not confine herself to her na 
tive city, but frequently came to New 
York, and always met with success. 
She made so much money in a few 
years that she was able to buy the 
magazine upon which she 
ployed, and also a fine building in 
which it is published. However, her 
interest in her work was such that she 
continues it to this day, and she, like 
every other woman engaged in any 
branch of the business, thinks there is 
nothing quite equal to it—New York 
Morning Sun. 


was em- 


tor 
THE TWO EFFECTS. 

A writerin Agricultural Adve tising thinks 
that there is no such thing as cumulative effects 
in advertising, and that ‘‘each advertisement 
must and will stand upon its own merits.” And 
so it ought. The man who buys advertising 
space pays now for the immediate effect only ; 
but the cumulative effect is nevertheless inev- 
itable, provided the advertisements be printed 
often enough.—Philadeiphia Record, 
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**T never pay more than $4 for shoes.”’ 


That is enough. put 40 you get the 
best four-dollar shoe there. ts is? 
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DALSIMER, , 1204- 1206 06 Market St 
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SPECIAL 





We will insert for you a 
quarter page advertisement, 


printed in colors, in the New 





York HERALD, for less money 
than you can obtain a quarter 
page in the same paper printed 
in black ink. For particulars, 


address 
The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Agency, 


1o Spruce St., New York. 














p S The advertiser may designate four or five colors to 
ee gratify his own idiosyncrasies. No pay till the work 

is done in cases where the mercantile agency gives a good 

rating. In other cases you put up the money in advance, 
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Generally space is so limited that the 
use of too many types makes an ad 
look splotchy—that is the only word 
that expresses it. To get back to the 
main point of our discussion. I think 
the advertising field a fine one for 
woman from every view point. Her 
inferior physical strength does not 
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follow it we would not mind. But we 
do object to those engaged in the 
same business saying that they employ 
our method when they use quite an- 
other. Now, we would never say to a 
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dreadful, and no wonder so few peo- 
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make such propositions to ministers 
of the Gospel.” 
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it was in that very way we began to 
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A young woman who is the mana- 
ger of the advertising department of a 
big retail dry goods store, well known 
on account of its bargain sales, said of 
her work: “I dearly love it. No busi- 
ness in the world would suit me half 
so well. I write all of the firm’s ad- 
vertisements, see all agents and solic- 
itors, make all contracts, correct and 
change all proofs, and then when the 
advertisements appear it is my duty to 
see that our promises are carried out. 
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sale of anything is advertised unless 
we have the article in stock, and rather 
than not comply literally with my ad 
vertisements I insist that the hous 
shall sell things at a loss occasionally 
Then, too, I attend to having windows 
dressed in harmony with our adver 
tisements, and there is not one feature 
of the work in which I’m not intensely 
interested.” 

St. Louis has one woman who is 
conspicuous in this business. She is 
Mrs. Orff, who used to solicit adver 
tisements for a periodical there. Mrs. 
Orff did not confine herself to her na 
tive city, but frequently came to New 
York, and always met with success. 
She made so much money in a few 
years that she was able to buy the 
magazine upon which she was em- 
ployed, and also a fine building in 
which it is published. However, her 
interest in her work was such that she 
continues it to this day, and she, like 
every Other woman engaged in any 
branch of the business, thinks there is 
nothing quite equal to it—Vew York 
Morning Sun. 
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THE TWO EFFECTS. 

A writerin Agricu/turalA dve tising thinks 
that there is no such thing as cumulative effects 
in advertising, and that ‘‘ each advertise ment 
must and will stand upon its own merits,’’ And 
so it ought. The man who buys advertising 
space pays now for the immediate effect only ; 
but the cumulative effect is nevertheless inev- 
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We will insert for you a 


quarter page advertisement, 
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printed in colors, in the New 





York Heratp, for less money 
than you can obtain a quarter 
page in the same paper printed 
in black ink. For particulars, 


address 
The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Agency, 


10 Spruce St., New York. 
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LIT BROS.’ ADVERTISING. 
By W. C. Trueman. 


One of the. most conspicuous monu- 
ments to the value of extensive adver- 
tising is the immense establishment of 
Lit Brothers, which in scarcely five 
years has grown to be one of the three 
largest department stores of Philadel- 
phia. In 1894 the firm had 120 em- 
ployees and did a $150,000 business ; 
to-day it has 2,100 persons on its sal- 
ary list, and during 1898 the business 
amounted to over $4,000,000. Samuel 
and Jacob Lit compose the firm, and 
the former writes and manages the ad- 
vertising. I called on him last week 
and asked him to give me some of his 
views on successful advertising for the 








SAMUEL LIT. 





benefit of PRINTERS’ INK readers, and 
he cheerfully did so. 

“ Our advertising methods,” he said, 
“as well as our business methods, are 
peculiarly our own. In the beginning 
the enduring principle that ‘whoso- 
ever bought should be satisfied with 
the article and the price or receive 
their money back,’ was established, 
and by its side was the motto that 
‘whatsoever we advertised should be 
a bargain, pure and simple, and should 
be found exactly as represented.’ We 
aim to undersell others and we suc- 
ceed. Weaim to get a lion’s share of 
trade, and that is why we advertise 
goods at figures that must appeal to 
those who may know the regular prices 
and are only too anxious for a chance 
to buy such goods for less. We al- 
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ways state the prices of everything 
mentioned in the ads. We use the 
daily papers every day, and of course 
never use the same ad twice. Asa 
rule our ads aye set in nonpareil, with 
quadruple column heavy display head- 
ing—sometimes half a page, some- 
times a whole page; sometimes more 
than one ad in the same paper. We 
strongly favor the use of cuts, and we 
use them whenever possible. If we 
don’t have a cut of the article adver- 
tised we put in a fancy cut. We do 
not use country papers, magazines, 
catalogues, circulars or anything of 
that sort. Our experience is that 
newspaper advertising pays best, and 
the best results proportionately come 
from the papers that have the largest 
circulations. There are few, if any, 
business houses in Philadelphia that 
pay the newspapers more for printers’ 
ink than we do.” 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The steadily widening conquest 
achieved by the English language is a 
quiet suggestive feature of the century 
just now drawing to a close. French, 
we are told, is the language of diplom 
acy, while German is the language of 
modern science and philosophy, but 
English is most assuredly the favor- 
ite language of modern business. The 
subjoined table of figures, compiled 
by Mulhall in 1891, shows the number 
of persons speaking the English, 
French, German, Italian, Portuguese, 
Russian and Spanish languages, re 
spectively, at the beginning of this 
century, the proportion of each to the 
whole, together with similar data at 
the end of ninety years, thus: 























Or 

In 1801. Per Cent 

English 20,520,000 127 
OS See 31,450,000 194 
COTM 0 cvs sccccscvceiee 30,320,000 187 
Italian .093 
Portuguese 17 
Russian ...... cccess tals 70, -19 
SPAMIGR...... cvcsccoveses ),190 000 .162 
iinacincinemees 161 800,000 .100 

Or 

In 1890. Per Cent 

PD ackstivcsoventaces 111,100,000 > 
DN io. o eaewasianoae 51,200,000 ~323 
RD ociciccs coenncense 75,200,000 187 
| Sea 33,400,000 083 
PONE ccvicscvensses 13,000,000 032 
rrr 75,000,000 .167 
PI stivnccds dbanudus 42,800,000 107 
ee « «401,800,000 -100 


It will be observed that during these 
ninety years France and England ex- 
changed places.—A dvertising. 
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Ratio of Circulation: One copy for every three 
persons in its home city. 

Proofs of Circulation: Monthly reports of the 
Advertisers’ Guarantee Co.; frequent examinations by com- 
mittees of local advertisers ; actual ownership and opezation of 
one-half the press facilities of its home city. 

Quality of Circulation: A\\ paid for, hence the 
highest, involving appreciation of readers; recognized as the 
most enterprising and modern newspaper in its State. 

Advertising Rates: One-sixth of a cent per agate 
line per thousand of proved circulation. 

The population of Des Moines at the census of 1895 was 
56,000. It is now estimated at 75,000. 


The Present Circulation of the 


Des Moines Daily News 


is 25,000. 


This is one copy for every three persons in the city of 
publication—the highest notch yet reached by any of the great 
dailies of the country. 

The circulation of the Daity News is verified by the 
monthly reports of the Advertisers’ Guarantee Co. and by 
frequent examinations by committees of Des Moines advertisers. 
The DaiLty News owns and actually operates the same number 
of perfecting presses and of the same capacity as its three Des 
Moines daily competitors combined. The News has three— 
they have one apiece. 

The circulation of the Datty News is all paid for before 
it leaves the News office. No paper is continued after the paid 
subscription expires. Newsdealers’ returns are the only excep- 
tion, and they are less than one hundred copies per day. People 
appreciate a paper which they pay for. Paid circulation is of 
the very highest quality. 

The price of space for display advertising in THe News is 
four cents per agate line. This is one-sixth of one cent per 
line per thousand of circulation. Few if any first-class news- 
papers give equal service for the money. The rate is absolutely 
flat. No discounts are given for time or space. ‘The price is 
the same for one inch as for a thousand ; the same for one day 
as for one year. This makes THE News especially desirable 
for the small and experimental advertiser, who is usually charged 
from 50 to 100 per cent more than the large and permanent 
advertiser. 
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ADVERTISING THE METROP- 
OLIS. 


The Merchants’ Association of New 
York issues a little booklet called 
“Going to Market,” which is interest- 
ing enough for reproduction here in its 
entirety : 

The most expensive thing in the world is 
running in a rut. 

In business, running in a rut is trying to sell 
old thingsto people who want new things—offer- 
ing last year’s goods to people who want this 
year’s. 

Running in a rut comes from staying at home. 
The cure is going to market. 

If you stay at home you dry up; if you go to 
market you freshen up. ‘To dry up is to lose 
your customers to other merchants who do not 
run in ruts. To freshen up is to gain new cus- 
tomers by new attractions. 

Buyers are attracted by new things, and will 
pay handsomely for novelty and the “ latest 
style.”” These do not originate in your home, 
but in the great trade centers. You get them 
if you go to market ; you do not get them if you 
stay at home. 

If you go to market and your competitors do 
not, your townspeople know it. You show the 
best stock—and they know it. They know that 
you have been to the source, and you set the 
fashion aud get the trade—because you are not 
in a rut. 

If you show city styles, your customers are 
pleased and stay with you ; if not, they wander 
away to big cities, or buy through catalogues 
and mail orders. You do not find the newstyles 
and the profit-winners if you stay in a rut. 

The good things do not get into the ruts. 

Fresh ideas are worth money in business, 
You will get lots of new ideas during a week in 
New York. It has many of the largest, hand- 
somest and most successful retail business 
houses in the world. See how they do things 
and what you see will show you ways to 
** freshen up ”’ your business. 

By going to market you get tips on styles, 
learn what is most popular and saleable, gather 
hints on attractive displays and useful store 
methods, buy better, select more attractive 
goods and choicer variety, make a better show 
in your store when you return, and “ freshen 
up” in every way. 

It is not underselling your competitors on 
the same goods that makes money. C ompeti- 
tion on prices only hurts; competition on 
novelty and variety pays. Going to market 
equips you for paying competition ; staying at 
home binds you to losing competition. 

Saleable quality is the vital thing inthe goods 
you buy. 

A saving on freight charges and traveling ex- 
penses is relatively trivial when opposed to the 
advantages of style, variety, novelty and price 
presented by the New York market. 

Don’t save pennies and waste dollars. Don’t 
save $50 in traveling expenses and pay ro per 
cent more for your goods. Don’t save on your 
railroad ticket and lose on the selling quality 
of your stock. A railroad ticket to New York 
is a profitable investment. 

Novelties and fashions do not originate in 
minor cities, but do originate in New York— 
the American metropolis of style and fashion— 
and in New York only. 

‘They are the profit-makers. fF 
market you get them. 

Preserve your trade by buying goods that 
will hold your customers at home. If you buy 
in “New York you can increase your home trade 
at the expense of your competitors. 
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sy going to 





Go to market and get new ideas which will 
make money for you. 

Those who buy in New York can compete 
with any one ; those who do not can not com- 
pete with those who do; for the goods that 
hold trade and win trade originate or are first 
on sale in New York alone. 

By going to market you can get the choice 
things of the season. 

If you buy in New York and go to market 
you will overshadow your stay-at-home com- 
petitors. 

You can show the latest styles—made in New 
York ; they can not. 

You can show the trade-winners and profit- 
bearers—made in — York ; they can not. 


HOW A. BOSTON LAWYER 
ADVERTISED. 


A Peabody (Mass.) correspondent 
of PRINTERS’ INK writes as follows : 

In an article “‘ Do Lawyers Advertise ?”’ in 
your issue of January 18th, the writer says 
of lawyers’ ads, “‘ No law firm has yet shown 
the requisite amount of faith in printers’ ink 
or confidence in general advertising to buy 
space in what are known as general mediums.”’ 
I beg to differ from your correspondent. Abouf 
a year and a half ago there appeared on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday cvenings in the 
Boston 7raveler the inclosed ad of Long & 


TRAVELER COUPON 


* Published Taes,, Thurs. and Sat. 





GOOD FOR 10 MINUTES’ 
CONSULTATION 


WITH 


Attorneys 
Long and Moore 


949 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 





Moore. Mr. George A. Moore, the junior 
partner, tells me that even at this late day peo- 
ple come in and bring one of those coupons. 
They hear from it often and it has been the 
means of getting them a number of cases. 
This, to my mind, simply proves that while a 
person may not at the present moment want 
what you advertise, still if he can foresee any 
possibility of using it that this ad is sure to be 
cut out and saved. Take my own case. I 
have three books about three inches wide by 
by eighteen long. Any ad that I see that I 
think I may want at a future date is carefully 
clipped and mounted under its respective head 
by the use of gummed stickers, something after 
the style of mounting postage stamps. Some 
of these ads I have had for three years, and 
even now I frequently refer to them. 


+e 
THE WAY TO DO IT. 
One of the leading merchants of Chicago, 
whose yearly transactions exceed $20,000,000, 
was recently asked by President Harper, of the 
Chicago University, ‘‘ How do you carry such 
great responsibilities with such apparent 
ease?’’? His answer was: “ By finding good 
men and putting confidence in them.” —A dver- 
tising Experience. 
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The Evening Wiscowsin. 


CuHicaGo, March 22, 1898. 
To The Evening Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gentlemen —During last season I was en- 
gaged with the Hobbs Remedy Company in 
the capacity of commercial traveler, my 
duties largely consisting in making contracts 
for advertising with the newspapers. My 
territory tock me into seven States. Aside 
from contracting for the ads I sold tc one 





MILWAUKEE, November 12, 1898, 


To Whom It May Concern—We take 
pleasure in recommending The Evening Wis- 
consin, of this city, as being a strictly first- 


| class advertising medium. 


Yours traly, 
JERMAN, PFLUEGER & 
KUEHMSTED CO. 





MILWAUKEE, November 12, 1898. 





druggist in each place, and advertised ahead 
inthe papers and gave away samples from 
the drug store on a certain day. In your 
city we made contracts with five English 
dailes and two German. It is but fair to 
state that of all the dailies in your city, on 
inquiries from those who called for samples, | 
we found that by far the greater number had | 
seen the advertisement in your paper. 

Ialso found in traveling through the State 
of Wisconsin that a iarce number of drug 
gists had also seen the advertisement in 
The Evening Wisconsin, which of course 
proved to me which journal had paid the 
best. Very respectfully yours, 

WM. C. MACK. 


MILWAUKEE, November 12, 1898, 
To Whom It May Concern—We are pleased 
to recommend The Evening Wisconsin as 
the best advertising medium in this city. 
We have always received the most satisfac 
tory results from advertisements placed in 
itscolumns, It hasa most desirable clientage 
which can not be reached by any other paper. 

Yours very truly, 
WRIGHT DRUG CO., 
S. A. Eckstein, Sec’y. 


MILWAUKEE, November 12, 1898. 
To Whom It May Concern—This is to 
certify that we have always found The 
Evening Wisconsin an excellent medium for 
advertising and can honest! ; state thatit has 
given us good returns. Wk le competition 
in the advertising field is quite large, we can 
recommend The Evening Wisconsin as one 
of the best advertising mediums in our city. 
This we have found to be our experience in 

our ten years’ business career. 
THE A. SPIEGEL CO. 


MILWAUKEE, November 12, 1898. 
The Evening Wisconsin has given us the 
best results in advertising proprietary medi- 
cines and other goods. Truly yours, 
JOHN A. DADD & SON. 


To Whom It May Concern—This is to 
certify that I consider The Evening Wiscon- 
sin the best advertising medium in the city, 
being essentially the evening paper. 

D. TERHORST. 





MILWAUKEE, November 12, 1898. 
To Whom It May Concern—It is our opin- 
ion, verified by experience, that The Evening 
Wisconsin is the best afternoon paper as a 
medium for advertising patent medicines. 
LADD & JANSSEN. 





MILWAUKEE, November 12, 1898. 
To Whom It May Concern—I believe The 
Evening Wisconsin enjoys the largest circu- 
lation as a family newspaper in the city but 
I KNOW it to be ONE of the BEST mediums 

for advertising patent medicines. 
Respectfully, 
DANIEL R. JONES. 





MILWAUKEE, November 12, 1898. 
The undersigned is and has been a reader 
of The Evening Wisconsin for many years, 
and conciders the paper one of the best 
family newspapers published in the State, 

As an advertising medium it is invaluable. 

C. WIDULE, 
Druggist and Pharmacist, 
630 Chestnut St. 





MILWATKEE, November 12, 1898. 
To Whom It May Concern—We take 
pleasure in stating that we have been fa- 
miliar with The Evening Wisconsin for a 
good many years, and consider it a very ex- 

cellent advertising medium. 
Yours very truly, 
DRAKE BROTHERS Co. 





MILWAUKEE, November 12 1898. 

To Whom It May Concern—Have always 
considered The Evening Wisconsin the lead- 

| ing evening paper of the city. Asan adver- 
| tising :aedium, should certainly say it is‘ on 
top,” compared with the others, as its circu- 

| lation is more universal. 
A. B, RICHARDSON. 
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ADVERTISING ROUND THE 
WORIL 


IV.—AUSTRALIA (CONTINUED). 


Having described theinstitutions and 
characteristics of the people of Aus- 
tralia, from a mercantile and advertis- 
ing point of view, I now propose to 
discuss the newspaper press of the 
country, and to say something about 
the advertising. 

* . . 

The press of Australia resembles 
that of Great Britain much more than 
that of America; and it resembles the 
home press of fifteen years ago more 
than the home press of to-day—from 
an advertiser’s point of view, that is. 
Nowhere on earth does there exist 
such a dreary, God-forgotten looking 
set of papers, all round, as in Austra- 
lia. Our English newspapers are pret- 
ty uninteresting to an advertiser, but 
they contain some good stuff. The 
newspapers of the European continent 
contain some appallingly bad adver- 
tisements, but they are, at least, not 
dull. On the contrary, they are flam- 
boyant; they look like an undertaker’s 
nightmare, with their heavy black types 
and edgings. But Australian papers 
are dull looking and badly printed and 
full of poor advertising. You itch to 
get at them and wake up the market 
with some real display. You feel that 
there is a chance here to distinguish 
yourself. The competing displays will 
at least not snuff you out; and you 
won’t snuff them out either. It is the 
papers that kill everything. The pot- 
headed obstruction of all advertising 
beauty, which English newspapers 
practice as far as they can afford to, is 
practiced twice as much by the Aus- 
tralian papers whether they can afford 
it or not. The proprietor of one of 
them made no bones about it to me. 
He said he would rather lose business 
than let people advertise in his paper 
the way they do in America—even the 
way they are allowed to in the New 
York Herald (I put it as low as that). 
The others the same. A good daily 
paper willing to take good advertising 
doesn’t exist in Australia—or didn’t 
until recently. Some of them are im- 
proving. I helped improve one or two 
myself, and my throat aches yet with 
the talking it required. 

+ * 7 





But when you do find a paper that 
will do its best for you, that best does 
not amount to very, verymuch. They 





haven’t any type “worth shucks.” 
Even in job offices, very little really 
good type exists in Australia. It is 
not too easy to get an ad set as a job 
(it is utterly impossible to get it set 
up in the newspaper offices) in Eng- 
land, in a style that satisfies any ad- 
vertising man of ideas that are at all 
advanced. But in Australia such a 
man gets so as to tear his hair ten 
times a day. All advertising experts 
in Australia are bald in consequence. 
Any one who means to do any adver- 
tising there should take over type 
blocks for as much of his stuff as he 
can. He will have lots of fun getting 
the papers to take them. Zinc pro- 
cess blocks are made in Australia, but 
they too are dear and bad; it is best 
not to have any done there either, if 
this can be avoided. 
. * . 

As far as newspaper advertising 
goes, Sydney is better off than Mel 
bourne. The two chief papers in Mel 
bourne are both very conservative— 
the Age more so than the Argus. Your 
Springfield Republican is a picture gal 
lery compared with the Melbourne Age. 
The latter admits no text-type into ad 
vertisements—even full page ones— 
above ruby size. The display type is 
poor in proportion. The Age is con 
sidered (especially by its owners) the 
swellest paper in Australasia, and it is 
so—about the head. I believe person 
ally that its influence is greatly exag 
gerated by expert opinion there. It 
kills the usefulness of advertisements 
by the repressive policy it adopts. The 
Argus is not so conservative as it would 
like to be, but you can get only a poor 
show even here. Sydney has two 
morning papers—the //era/d and the 
Telegraph—which have broken away 
from tradition to some extent and con- 
tent themselves with admitting a fair 
show to advertisements—at a price 
enhanced in consequence. It may not 
be immodest to say—since I don’t, 
after all, edit PRINTERS’ INK—that I 
consider that the influence of this 
journal has had something to do with 
the more liberal policy lately put 
sued by the proprietors of the two 
journals named; and it may be im 
modest to say (but I propose to say 
it just the same, and blush in conse 
quence, because the fact shows the at- 
tention with which the Schoolmaster 
is studied under the Southern Cross) 
that the chief men on both papers rang 
me up on the telephone pretty soon 
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after I had begun trying to make 
myself conspicuous in Australia, to 
know whether I was the man of that 
name (mentioning mine) that used to 
write a weekly letter in New York 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
7 + + 

The advertisers of Australia who 
wrestle with the conservatism of the 
press there are a busy and highly com- 
petitive crowd, very keen for business 
and not at all averse to trying to take 
one another’s away. The department 
stores advertise in a style plainly in- 
tended to emulate that of the large 
American cities, but it can not be said 
that their publicity is very well done. 
It is apt to be rather flat—wh2n it 
does attempt smartness you wish it 





FASHIONABLE LACE GOODS 
for 
SPRING AND SUMMER. 


DAVID JONES and COMPANY 


invite attention to their Large and Varied Choice of made- 
up FRONTS, SCARVLS, and BOWS, for which the 
demand this season is likely to be very great. 


effort bas been made trsecure the Newest and 
onl ‘pto-date Productions. 


‘We append a few descriptions and prices, but which of 
course represent only a very small portion of our Large 
Assortment. 


FASHIONABLE FRONT for wearing with Open Front 
Jackets—THE GOODWOOD, a very stylish combina- 
tion of a or Satin and Trimmings of Lace or Chiffon, 
15s 6d, 21s, 29s 6d. 

THE PRINCESS, a Charming Front, made A Giace Silk 
and rows of Lace Beading. 228 6d, 27s 6d, 32s 6d. 

THE PARISIAN, a very ligbt and pretty Vest Front of 
ee de Boe e Insertion, 22s 6d, 253, 28e 


SHOT SILK VEST FRONTS, 66 6d, &s 114, 108 61. 
Also, .2 mero exclusive Silks, 12s 6d, 178 6d, 21s. 


LACE SCARVES. 


These will be in very great dethand this season. 
dadies in the country requiring them should at 
poo a write to us, stating the price and kind they 

when we shall bave pleasure in making 
selection which we a, sure wil) meet their wishes. 

White, Cream, or Ecru Lace Scerves in Tam- 
bag mg ener Net, 2s 11d, 33 6d, 4s 114, 6s 6d, 

'3 9d, to 27s 
a miroadered Lisse Scarves in white or creme, 6s 

anc 

oe Lisse Scarvesin ecra or black, 4s 34 


“a conred Chiffon Scarves with figure in black, 8s 
11d cac! 

Cravats in Lace, with narrow ribbon edge, with- 
out bands, 4s 11d. 

Cravats in Lace and Chiffon, with Colour Band, 
68 9d to 218. 





would go back to the ‘flat style again 
That’s the way they do it. A good ad- 
smith is a crying want. He ought to 
coin money. But he would have a 
hard fight of it to get the people over 
there to use-him. If I were a younger 
man and a smarter writer I wouldn’t 





be afraid, however, to go to Sydney. I 
would give my services free for half a 
year to the first department store that 
would have me on those terms, and 
trust to what I could do, and should 
be able to point to, to get the rest into 
line. There is money in this for a man 
who could go out with enough cash in 
his pocket to live some six months 
without earning a great deal. 
* * * 

By way of illustrating what is done 
by the department stores, I will ask 
PRINTERS’ INK to give space, if pos- 
sible, for the beginnings of two adver- 
tisements, cut side by side from a sin- 
gle paper. They illustrate fairly the 
dull kind and the “too smart” kind 
of advertising done there: 





POUPEE 
AT ANTHONY HORDERN’S, 


‘When we wanted the figare to speak, in answer to ou 
question— 
WHAT ARE LITTLE BOYS MADE OF? 
we touched BUTTON No. 19, and immediately the answer 
came— 
“ SNIPS and SNAILS and PUPPY DOGS’ TATLS— 
THAT’S WHAT LIT? TLE I BOYS ARE MADE OF.” 


And being dc desirous of farther information on a kindred 
topic, we asked 
WHAT J ARE LITTLE GIRLS MADE OF? 
Touching BUTTON No. 25, when quick “as meditation 
or the thoughts of love,’ came the answer— 
“ SUGAR and SPICE and ALL THINGS NICE— 
THAL’S WHAT LITILt G:RLS ARE MArS OF.”* 
by? supose that as the boys wong up and THE GIRLS 
get bigger, the SNAILS become SNAILY ; while 
HES wie R and SrICE pct more SUGARY and SPICY 
till the tive 8D E38 in the once case 
the CONCES TRATED DELICIO OUSNESS of the other 
becomes a feature ia and domestic life. Whatis 
your ——-. Mr. » and, pray, what bave you to 





say, 
Probably it is alla part tof th the a CIvI- 
LISA'ION, which governs the Nineteenth Century, just 


as isthe news = a * ape received from one of our leading 
depagtments, w t almost say THE LEADING DE- 
PARTMENT of thane eiatlebeee’, that 


SUGAR AND SNAILS 
are on common gruu does for a SUIRT for the 


od. What 
grown up ESSENCE of 6N AES, does for a plovas fi 
the QUINTESSENCE of SUGAK, developed in‘ = 


WOMAN! LOVELY WOMAN! OH! 
SHIRTINGS 
AND 
BLOUSINGS. 


The materials are used for both purposes, provi 
demonstrativn that the time is not far off when WOMA ‘3 
RIGHTS must be recognised, and when. if *‘ one man is as 
good as another,”” one woman wiil be better thaa both. 
MADRAS, S2in. wide, 64d yard. 
COEDED MADRAS, s2in. wide, 634 yard. 








+ * + 
The most important of purely Amer- 
ican advertisers represented in Austra- 
lia is J. C. Ayer & Co., whose repre- 
sentative, Mr. Jule C. Durant, is about 
the smartest advertising and all-round 
man in the colonies. Pink Pills are, 
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however, the largest medical adver- 
tisers, followed by a Herr Rasmus- 
sen (who advertises treatment); Clem- 
ents’ Tonic (an Australian article, 
rather well handled, but not making 
money); Indian Root Pills, Wahoo, 
and, quite lately, Doane’s Kidney 
Pills. The patent medicine market is 
overworked, and no one makes much 
money. All the capacity of the coun- 
try for medicines was used up long 
ago; consequently every one in the 
trade has to figure on getting his busi- 
ness out of some one else’s trade—I 
mean that no one can work upa thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of sales without 
diminishing the trade of the other fel- 
lows by that much. There isn’t suffi- 
cient increase going on in the popula- 
tion to give new business enough to 
keep things lively. Consequently any 
medicine sales book is sure to be 
highly irregular in its totals. Any man 
who gets out some striking advertising 
will affect not only his own sales by it, 
but other people’s too—increasing his 
own and diminishing theirs. This 
makes the market difficult. 
T. B. RUSSELL. 


NEWSPAPER FILES. 

Files are kept in the University of Michigan 
general library of a number of Michigan and 
other newspapers. A file of the Detroit Free 
Press has been kept since 1885, of the Detroit 
News for the last two years, and a file of the 
Detroit 7ribune is being started. There are also 
the old files of the Detroit Advertiser. The 
Monroe Commercia/ is on file for 1867-87, the 
Lansing Journa/ and State Republican since 
1894 and 1895, respectively. The Kalamazoo 
Telegraph has been filed since 1893, the Kala- 
mazoo News since 1895, and the Ypsilanti Vfsz- 
lantian since 1895. The Flint G/ode has been re- 
ceived since 1894, the Grand Rapids Democrat 
since 1886, the Superior Leader since 1895, and 
the Big Rapids Au//etin for the last few years. 
The files of the Ann Arbor Courier extend back 
about nine years, the Ann Arbor Democrat 
about ten years, the Ann Arbor Reg/ster for 
about thirteen years, the Washtenaw Times 
for three years, and the files of the Ann Arbor 
Argus are fairly complete since 1854. The 
more important of the papers from outside 
Michigan of which files are kept are the New 
York Herald, New York Post, semi-weekly; 
the Chicago Record, the Toledo B ade, the 
Chicago Post, Chicago Tribune, the London 
Times, weekly, and the Paris Journal des 
Debats. The University has fairly complete 
files of a number of papers during the period 
of the civil war.— University News-Letter. 

pag ips nt 
GOOD-WILL. 

Every large concern has an asset on its 
books known as “‘ good-will.’’ This asset is 
over and above the value of the stock and ma- 
chinery and bills receivable. It is intangible ; 
there is nothing to show for it ; but it is a most 
valuable something and highly prized, and it is 
nothing more nor less than the value in dollars 
and cents of the cumulative effect of advertis- 
ing in that establishment.—A gricultural A d- 
vertising, Chicago, Ill. 


SHOOT AT ONC BIRD. 

When the covey rises before you and goes off 
in a bunch, don’t fire point blank at the whole 
bunch, thinking to get half a dozen at one shot 
—chances are you’ll get none. Pick out a single 
bird and try to make sure of that one. Advertise 
like you’d shoot at birds. Don’t try to put all 
your good things into one ad ; save some ; for 
you'll need them. And don’t take a “ crack at 
creation” with only general results in view. 
Advertise one thing; and make it a “ bar- 
gain.” Sell it at a loss, if necessary, and 
charge up the loss to the advertising expenss 
account. What you want an ad to do is to 


make folks come after the thing advertised 
When they get that and are pleased with it, 
you’re in good shape to do more business with 
them—business in other things which you 
didn't advertise.—A ds. 





FOR JEWELRY ADS, 
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It Leads the Papers of 
The Twin Cities :: : : 


THe MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Facts—you can not be deceived. 
You can measure yourself, 








The following percentages are made from 
the total amount of advertising carried by the 
respective papers for December, 1898, from a 
carefully kept daily record. It does not in- 
clude free wants or under-rate official adver- 
tising, neither of which is carried by THE 
JOURNAL : 

PERCENT. 


JOURNAL carried more advertising than Daily Times by.. 80 
JOURNAL carried more advertising than Daily and Sunday 


NE Sribiktises cannon. 150s detainees 25 
JOURNAL carried more advertising than all day Tribune 

ins cuens de nnunlenmkesienns cas Sab eanmebion cee 62 
JOURNAL carried more advertising than all day and Sun- 

Gay Teens Wy oc6scvccescescvcescovescecesesss 20 
JOURNAL carried more advertising than Daily Pioneer 

PE TI io.nisa0koogdenedsncesecsnenneevenenven 100 
JOURNAL carried more advertising than Daily and Sun- 

day Pioneer Press by......0-0000..0s s0-secccces 


JOURNAL carried more advertising than Daily Globe by.. 200 
JOURNAL carried more advertising than Daily and Sun- 
NTE Siocon 4500 ieskenndensercunecmhe 
JOURNAL carried more advertising than the St. Paul Dis- 
CHEER BE iosacencscccevecoeseoespsgoressasesess [1] 


THE JouRNAL’s advertising rates are higher 
than the other dailies, but lower per line per 
thousand circulation. 


For rates, etc., apply to 


R. As CRAIG, 


In charge Foreign Advertising, 
87 Washington St., Chicago. 41 Times Bidg., New York. 
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POWER AND WEALTH OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SPEECH OF HON. 
JOHN F. SHAFROTH, OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1898. 


Mr. Chairman, great as the Govern- 
ment is, there is something still greater, 
and that is the people of the United 
States. We are the greatest people 
on earth. We are the greatest pro- 
ducers and consumers on the face of 
the globe. Our 75,000,000 of people 
are equal to 700,000,000 of the aver- 
age of the balance of the world. 

It is strange, but nevertheless true, 
that many Americans do not appreci- 
ate the great power and wealth of 
this country, and it is remarkable that 
in order to prove our high position 
among the nations we have to quote 
from foreign authorities. 

Mr. Mulhall, an eminent statistician 
of England, a few years ago, in an 
article in the Worth American Review, 
analyzed the effective force and power 
of this country and made the startling 
statement that in power and effective 
force the United States was nearly 
equal to Great Britain, France and 
Germany combined. He said: 

If we take a survey of mankind in ancient or 
modern times as regards the physical, mechani- 
cal and intellectual forces of nations, we find 
nothing to compare with the United States. 

Professor Francois, a French econo- 
mist, in a recent article in an economic 
paper of Paris, stated that the wealth 
and power of the United States was 
one-fourth of that of the world; that 
the wealth in 1890 was $62,600,000,- 
000, while that of the entire world was 
$291,580,000,000. 

There is no nation which can com- 
pare with ours. It is only by com- 
parison with groups of nations or with 
the balance of the world that the great- 
ness of these United States is shown. 

Mr. Chairman, a comparison of the 
Statistics concerning the commercial, 
agricultural, mining and manufacturing 
industries of this country will conclu- 
sively show that in commercial impor- 
tance we are between one-fourth and 
one-third of the entire world, or be- 
tween one-third and one-half of the 
balance of the world. 

No better test can be found as to 
the amount of commerce done by a 
nation than the number of tons of 
freight carried by its railroads. The 
foreign trade of every nation, consist- 
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ing only of its surplus products, must 
be small compared to the business of 
the nation itself. It is said that one 
railroad in the United States, the 
Pennsylvania Central, carries more 
freight than that which constitutes all 
our foreign trade. 

The total railroad mileage of the 
United States is nearly half as much 
as that of the entire world, there be- 
ing 182,776 miles of railroad exclusive 
of side trackage in the United States, 
as against 436,240 miles for the entire 
world, or 253,474 miles for the balance 
of the world. 

The tons of freight carried by the 
railroads of the United States are 
more than one-half of that carried by 
the railroads of the world. According 
to Mr. Mulhall, the United States car- 
ried in 1892, 845,000,000 tons of 
freight 100 miles, as against 1,348,000,- 
000 tons carried by the world the same 
distance, Or 503,000,000 tons carried 
by the balance of the world. These 
figures present the startling fact that 
the United States carries more freight 
than all the rest of the world. 

The expenditures of the railroads of 
the United States are $775,000,000, 
against $1,535,000,000 for the entire 
world, or $760,000,000 for the balance 
of the world. Our expenses for trans- 
porting freight were more than that of 
the rest of the world. 

The receipts of the railroads of the 
United States are $1,095,000,000, as 
against the total receipts for the world 
of $2,515,000,000. 

The steam power of the United 
States, according to Mr. Mulhall, is 
nearly one-third of that of the entire 
world, or between one-third and one- 
half that of the balance of the world, 
being 14,400,000 horse power, as 
against 50,150,000 for all the world. 

The carrying power of vessels used 
in lake and river traffic in the United 
States is 9,300,000 tons, which is one- 
fifth of the carrying power of the 
world on the high seas. The navi- 
gable waterways and canals of this 
country are 51,820 miles, while those 
of the earth are 170,550 miles. Add 
the tons of freight carried on ocean, 
lakes, canals and rivers to those car- 
ried by railroads and it will show that 
the United States transports by water 
and rail nearly as many tons as are 
carried by the rest of the world. 

The United States in 1896 produced 
10,235,000 bales of cotton of 400 
pounds each out of a total production 
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of the world of 13,330,000 bales, or 
ten-thirteenths of the world’s cotton, 
and in 1897 produced 10,305,000 bales, 
out of a total product of the world of 
13,1 39,000 bales, or three-fourths of 
the world’s crop. 

This nation in 1896 consumed 3,- 
422,000 bales of cotton of 400 pounds 
each of the entire consumption of the 


world of 13,330,000 bales, or about 
one-fourth. 
The production of corn in the 


United States is more than four-fifths 
of that of the whole world, being in 
1896 2,283,000,000 bushels, as against 
2,714,240,000 for the world, or four 
times as much as that produced by 
the rest of the world. 

The production of wheat in th's 
country is between one-fourth and 
one-fifth of that of the entire world. 

The total production of grain in the 
United States in 1896 was more than 
half as much as that of the rest of the 


world, being 3,533,188,000 bushels, 
while that of the entire world was 
about 9,900,000,000 bushels, or about 
6,600,000,000 bushels for the balance 


ot the world. 

In 1896, according to the Statis¢/- 
cian and Economist, we had 15,124,057 
horses out of 73,335,694 in the world; 
2,278,946 mules out of 8,952,984 in the 


world; 42,842,759 hogs out of 104, 
195,746 in the world. 
According to Mr. Mulhall’s Dic 


tionary of Statistic our product is as 
follows: 





World’s 
Quantity. product. 
tons 600 ,000 202 
~ 2,190,000 
“ ‘ 
No... 3,50 
.tons.. 








lver..flasks 36,104 105,644 

More than one-fourth of the pig 
iron of the world is produced by this 
nation, in 1896 being 8,761,197 tons, 
out of a total production of 31,009,- 
$31 tons for the entire world. 

We produce one-third of the total 
steel in the world, in 1896 being 
5,306,518 tons, out of the world’s pro- 
duction of 17,581,131 tons. 

The copper product of the United 
States is more than half that of the en- 
tire world, being 203,893 tons in 1896, 
agaist 373,208 tons for the world, or 
30,000 tons more than all the rest of 
the world. 

The production of coal in the United 
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States for the year 1897 was _198,250,- 
ooo tons, while that of the entire 
world was about 600,000,000 tons, 
nearly one-half as much as that of the 
balance of the globe. 

The coal fields of the United States 
comprise nearly half of those of the 
world, being 194,000 square miles, as 
against 471,800 square miles 

We produce more than half of all the 
petroleum of the world, being in 1894 
48,412,666 barrels, while that of all the 
world was 84,330,809 barrels. 

The forest products of this nation 
are nearly one-half that of the balance 
of the world, being annually 9,300,000,- 
000 cubic feet of lumber, against 
460,000,000 for the world. 

Our forest lands are 466,000,000 
acres, while those of all the earth are 
1, 305,000,000 acres. 

The United States produces more 
than one-fourth of the gold of the 
world, the product in 1896 being $53,- 
058,000, as against $22,956,000 for the 
world. 

The silver production of this coun- 
try is more than one-third of that ot 
the entire world, being in 1896 $76,- 
069,090, coinage value, as against $21 3,- 
463,700, coinage value, for the world. 

Our total product of minerals for 
1897 was $746,230,982. 

The amount of life insurance in 
force in this country is $13,742,495,420, 
as against $5,923,168,549 for the bal- 
ance of the world. 

The length of the world’s telegraph 
system in 1897 was 4,908,823 miles, of 
which there was 2,516,548 miles in 
America. 

The number of newspapers in the 
United States in 1897 was 20,569, as 
against 50,000 for the entire world. 

The number of copies of monthly 
publications in the United States in 
1890 was 230,000,000, while that of 
the world was 813,000,000. 

The number of post-offices in the 
United States in 1895 was 71,258, 
while there were 225,354 in the world. 

The number of letters, postal cards, 
papers and book packets sent through 
the mail in 1895 was 5,664,138,718 in 
the United States, while it was 17,046,- 
443,939 in the entire world. Our peo- 
ple send half as much mail matter as 
the balance of the world. 

The number of telephones in the 
United States is 900,000, as against 
1,402,100 in the entire world, or nearly 
twice as many as the rest of the world. 
Considerable investigation has been 
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made in recent years as to the me- 
chanical force that a man is capable of 
exerting and of the comparative ener- 
gy of the men of each nation. The adult 
laborer, it is estimated, each day ex- 
pends in energy sufficient strength to 
lift 300 tons 1 foot. That power of a 
man is recognized as the unit and is 
called a “ foot-ton.” 

It is calculated that the power of a 
horse is ten times that of a man. If 
everything were done by hand, the 
mechanical power of nations compared 
to each other would be uearly in the 
proportion of their population. But 
on account of the forces that Ameri- 
cans have produced by their inventive 
genius the power that we exert is al- 
most incomprehensible. 

Mr. Mulhall has applied this foot- 
ton principle in ascertaining the com- 
parative strength of nations. He 
estimates that in 1895 the working 
energy of the United States was 129,- 
306,000,000 foot-tons daily, or 1,940 
foot-tons daily per capita. In other 
words, the forces used in this nation 
for each individual are 1,940 times as 
much as could be exerted by a man 
without the aid of tools or machinery. 
That daily force of the United States 
is sufficient to lift 600,000 pounds 24,- 





489,772 miles each day, or, eliminating 
the resistance of the air, sufficient to 
send that weight around the world 


nearly 1,000 times each day. 

When we compare the mechanical 
force of this nation with that of the 
rest of the world, it shows that in 
strength we are nearly equal to one- 
half the balance of the world. That 
force is: 

Foot-tons daily. 


In the United States...... ..« 129,306,000,000 
In Great Britain...... Susnaare 56, 100,000,000 
BE COPE ....5.c0:c sees beam 45,580,000,000 


In France 34,580,000 ,000 
In Austria 
In Italy 
Spain.. 
balance of world is about.. 


22,510,000,000 


I 1 ,390,000,000 





10,640,000,000 


120,000,000 ,000 


Total for the world......... 430,106,000,000 


Mr. Chairmen, great as these figures 
may show our country to be, our man- 
ufacturing industries are still greater. 

The products of manufactories in 
the United States, according to Mr. 
Mulhall, are one-half as much as those 
of the balance of the world, being an- 
nually $7,215,000,000, while those of 
the entire world are $22,370,000,000. 

The gentleman from Maine (Mr. 
Reed) now Speaker of this House, in 
a speech before this body on Feb. 1, 
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1894, referring to the manufacturing 
interests of this country, said: 

I do not vouch, nor can any one vouch for 
ons figures, but the proportion of one-third 
to two-thirds nobody can forcibly dispute. We 
produce one-third and the rest of the world, 
England included, two-thirds. The population 
of the world is 1,500,000,000, of which we have 
70,000,000, which leaves 1,430,000,000 for the 
rest of mankind. We use all our manufactures 
or the equivalent of them. Hence weare equal 
to one-half of the whole globe outside of our- 
selves, England included, and compared as a 
market with the rest of the world our popula- 
tion is equal to 


700,000,000, 


oo; 
MR. DUKE’S VIEW. 

J. B. Duke, president of the tobacco trust, 
is firmly of the opinion that small expe nditure 
of money in advertising is wasteful. He says 
that in a city, for instance, like New York, if 
they spent a thousand dollars in advertising 
Battle Ax plug they might, so far as profit to 
them is concerned, just as well give the money 
to the poor; but if they spent trom ten to 
twenty thousand dollars, every dollar of it 
comes back promptly ; that if they make dis- 
plays of Battle Ax plug in cigar stores they 
-* iste their money if they use but a few hun- 
dred stores, while if they put the display ia 
every tobacco store in the city at, say, an aver- 
age cost of $10 each, and reinforce this by 
thousands of dollars’ worth of posters and 
newspaper advertising, they get every dollar of 
the expenditure back almost immediately. A 
small company of soldiers against great odds 
will be annihilated, but sufficient force sweeps 
irresistibly on to victory.—A dvertising LE xpe- 
rience, Chicago, ll. 


> 
Ir 1s difficult to make an attractive adver- 
tisement without illustrations. All up-to-date 
advertisers are using, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, some kind of cuts in their advertisements 
or advertising matter.—A d-HWriter. 
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About Oranges 


The harvest of the orange crop is 
now beginning, Oranges are going 
East by the trainload, Within the 
next sixty days a million of dollars 
in orange money will be distributed 
among the growers in Southern 
California, The advertiser who has 
something to sell will find Southern 
California one of the most profitable 
markets in the world during the 
next six months, The Los Angeles 
Times not only has a greater circu, 
lation than all other Los Angeles 
daily papers combined, but it reaches 
more orangergrowers and other 
wealthy, prosperous fruit raisers 
than All the Papers Printed in 
the State of California. 
WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, 
59 Tribune Building, New York. WN. Y., 
and 87 Washington St., Chicago, IL, 
EASTERN AGENTS. 
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ON THEATRICAL LITHO- 
GRAPHS. 


The value of public space for ad 
vertising, in a city like New York, is 
illustrated by the fact that last year a 
well-known star actress paid $100 a 
day for a week for the privilege of 
having her lithographic portrait dis 
played during that time at all the ele 
vated railway stations, at the foot of 
the stairs, and on the platforms. 
Painting advertisements on 
which was started by patent medicine 
proprietors in the time of the civil 
war, was taken up by the theaters 
only a few years ago. This made a 
bigger demand for fences, and caused 
greater competition among billposters, 
who not only charged the theaters the 
usual rates for posting, but $4 or $5 
extra for location. About 1870 the 
practice of pasting “snipes” 


fences, 


on curb 
stones, barrels, etc., was introduced, 
and one morning, after the ele 
vated railroads were built, the people 
of New York found that all the pillars 
of these structures were placard 

with strips of printed paper. This 
form of advertising stirred up the city 
authorities, and an ordinance was 
passed forbidding the posting of bills 
on sidewalks and_ public 
or upon other property without per 
mission from the Private 
owners also put up an increased num 
ber of * post-no-bills ” Similar 
ordinances were passed in other cities, 


soon 


ed 


buildings, 
owners, 
signs. 


and thus everything combined to put 
street advertising more and more into 
the hands of the Dbillposters. The 
story is told that in 1868 or ’69 Theo 
doré Moss had a very large board cov- 
ered with the poster of a play at Wal- 
lack’s, which afterwards he “ wanted 
to get rid of,” and that “ somebody,” 
who took it away, placed it against 
the monumentof Washington in Union 
Square. Presently a policeman came 
around to tell the manager that the 
board must be removed, but the latte 
said that he didn’t want it; he had no 
place to put it, and anybody could 
have it. The result under the 
free-and-easy city administration of 
that time, that the board remained 
where it was for a week, a most 
spicuous advertisement in what was 
then the center of the city. Another 
story of theatrical advertising is that 
the manager of a combination at the 
Star Theater once observed a hand 
painted on a wall opposite the theater, 


Was, 


con- 





pointing downward to astore, and hired 
aman al night to post one of his la ge 
bills under the hand. His idea 
that the storekeeper would be furious 
and try to get the billposter arrested, 
and that a advertisement 
would be furnished by proceedings in 
a police court. Two days having 
passed with no sign of trouble, while 
the bill remained undisturbed, the 
manager got the policeman on the 
beat to direct the attention of the 
storekeeper to the liberty taken with 
his premises. “ Whoever put that 
there ought to be arrested,” declared 
the officer. “I say so too,” said the 
storekeeper. “It was a mean thing 
to do. That ought to be worth two 
tickets to the show, don’t you think 
so?” The tickets were obtained from 
the disappointed manager, and the 
bill was washed off the wall. 

When the city was dotted with tele 
graph poles, cards advertising railroads 
tacked up on them, and 
this practice led to a similar use of the 
poles by the theaters. These adver- 
tisements have disappeared with the 


Was 


first-class 


used to be 


means for their display. Lately th 
atrical advertisements have been print- 
ed on muslin, to be tacked 
up on buildings. At one time soap 
was used for outlining theater notices 
on show windows, but this device did 
not prove popular. The use of litho- 
graphs in windows has increased very 


greatly, beginning with simple por 


e. 


sheets of 


traits of leading actors and actresses, 
which were followed by pictures of the 
same in character, and these, in turn, 
by scenes from plays. All three classes 
of advertisements are now in use, but 
the lithographs, at first plain, are now 
in colors. The keepers of the bar 
rooms, cigar barbers’ shops, 
and other places, in the windows of 
which the lithographs are displayed, 
receive their pay in the shape of thea 
ter tickets. As in the case of the 
posters, many attempts have been 
made to abolish window advertising 
yy a union of managers, but, for the 
same reasons, they have always been 
unsuccessful. Recently lithographing 
on metal has been introduced for the 
window displays, so that they may last 
longer. Constant effort is made for 
novelties, but about the only thing 
which is a novelty now is the one 
which is most expensive. 

The amount of money annually spent 
in the country upon theatrical adver- 
tising in the form of posters, window 


stores, 
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lithographs, etc., must be an immense 


sum, and grows larger every year. 
An ordinary traveling company ex 
pends, on an average, $100 a week for 


this purpose, or $3,500 a season. Cir 
cuses, of Course, pay out more money 
in this line than any other exhibitions, 
for, being large and expensive shows, 


they require large and expensive adver- 
tising, and they appeal to country peo- 
ple more in this way than in any other, 


Of thirty well-known places of amuse- 
ment in this city, including the larger 
music halls, it is estimated that, on the 
average, each has at least fifty twenty- 
eight sheet stands of paper, or 1,500 in 
all; each, on the lowest average, 300 
three-sheet stands, or 9,000 in all, the 
real number probably being conside1 
ably more; and each 1,500 colored 
lithographs in windows, or 45,000 in all, 
while each uses from 1,000 to 2,000 
single sheets for posting on boxes, bar- 
rels, etc., about the or a total 
of between 30,000 and 60,00 More- 
over, for window display, the theaters 
also use photographs, both large ones 
of individuals, and collections of small 
ones mounted in trames. 

By the remarkable development of 
lithographic advertising for theaters, 
the number of lithographing and 
theatrical printing firms which do fine 
work has been greatly increased in all 
the large cities of the country. The 
practice has advanced so far that 
now managers often get out the litho- 
graphic work for a new play before it 
is produced, although formerly they 
always waited until a piece had prov ed 
asuccess. Still, despite the predom- 
inance of lithography, posters printed 
with type only, in two or three colors 
have not been disused. The late Mr. 
Abbey and some other managers once 


streets, 





tried have each theater select dis- 
tinctive colors for its bills, but the 
project failed, for the reason that if 


one manager got out an especially at- 
tractive bill others would copy its 
style if they were unable to hit on an 
improvement.—M. Y. Evening Post. 

TRUE ALSO IN ADVERTISING. 


There is not an industry above the level of 
hand labor that could exist on the consump- 





tion of the class who get, say, $10,000 a year 
and over. Every great industry that uses 
machinery depends for its permanent success 
on the social welfare of the wage earners, not 
because the wage earners are better than any- 
body else, but only that they are more numer- 
ous. There are more of them, and they, 
therefore, make up the great market aggre- 


gate.—Prof. George Gunton before the Gun- 
ton Institute. 


SCIENTIFIC “* TRADE HUNTING.” 

The recent movement in England toward the 
establishment by the government of a commer- 
cial intelligence office for the securing and dif- 
fusion of information regarding foreign trade 
has given rise to considerable discussion among 
the English trade papers. The business of the 
office is to be the gathering of general informa- 
tion of interest and value to the English mer- 
chant with a foreign trade, and especially of 
pointing out new ways for the extension of for- 
eign commerce and calling attention to possible 
new markets for English goods. A uumber of 
schemes have been proposed, among others 
that of sending an expert once every year or 
two to the different foreign “‘ trade areas,’’ for 
the purpose of collecting information and sam- 
ples, and of giving a trustworthy estimate of 
its commercial prospects ; another, that of ex- 
tending the consular reports in such a manner 
as to compass the same ends, There is consid- 
erable opposition to the scheme from some 
branches of business, where it is held that no 
one is so likely to get hold of useful informa- 
tion as the trader himself, and that the pub- 
lishing of such Government reports as the 
scheme contemplates would result in giving the 
information to foreign as well as English trad- 
ers, and thus negative whatever advantage 
might come to the English merchant from his 
individual discovery of a valuable market.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 

~< 
FACTS (?) 

There are sublications in North 
America which print advertisements. 

‘he aggregate annual circulation of the 
world’s periodicals is 12,006,000,000 and con- 
sumes 760,000 tons of paper. 

It is estimated that there is $150,000,000 
spent annually in North America for newspa- 
per and magazine adv ertise ments. 

The grand total circulation of the publica- 
tions which print advertisements in North 
America amounts to 3,500,000,000. 

The first English newspaper was The Eng- 
lish Mercury, pamphlet shaped, issued in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. The Gazette, of 
Venice, was the original model of the modern 
newspaper. The Acta Diurna (Day’s Doings), 
published in the latter days of the Roman em- 
pire, was the first newspaper the world ever 
had.—Norwich (Conn.) Recor 
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IN BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 

What advertising does. Or more properly 
what effective advertising does. Reference is 
made to the phenomenal sale which has been 
going on Since Saturday at the M. A. Durkee 
store. No sale in Bellows Falls in recent years 
has been so thoroughly advertised and no sale 
has attracted such crowds. It was a perfect 
stampede all day aturday. A store full would 
be let in and the door locked until those inside 
were waited upon and given an opportunity to 
escape by the back door; then a new install- 
ment would be admitted. This programme 
was followed during the day and evening and 
most of Monday afternoon, and although yes- 
terday was a stormy day the store was well 
filled. Besides liberal newspaper advertising, 
thousands of flyers had been distributed in 
Rockingham and all the adjacent towns. The 
eople were told what was for sale ; Mr. Wales 
had goods that they wanted at prices that talked; 
hence the success of the sale. The estimated 
number of those who visited the store Satur- 
day was from 1,700 to 2,000. Those present to 
look after the wants of the people were Mr. 
and Mrs, W. A. Truax, Miss Nellie A. Brown, 
Mrs. x~g I. Whitney, Mrs. Linsley of Al- 


stead, Dan Campbell, Miss Florence Lane, 
Mrs. Elmer Smith, Miss Nellie Dean, Mrs. 


George R. Wales, Mrs. C. S. Howard in addi- 
tion to the clerks in the Durkee store and most 
of the force from the Wales cash store. In 
the kitchen ——— were J. E. Keefe and 
two of his clerks, H. Bissell, Frank Dig- 
gins and William ard 
oon 
STAGE-COACH OR EXPRESS TRAIN? 
Every day furnishes a new illustration of the 
mighty power of advertising in practically anni- 
hilating time. Not very many years ago a 
periodical of 100,000 circulation was almost 
unheard of. After years and years of patient, 
faithful work, combining the utmost of edito- 
rial skill and the best of business ability, a 
publisher might well have been thankful to 
ave a periodical of 50,000 or 75,000 circula- 
tion. In six months’ time, by liberal adver- 
tising, Mr. Curtis, of the Ladzes’ Home Jour- 
nai, increases the circulation of the S zturday 
Evening Post from 12,000 to over 200,000. In 
other words, that which formerly could not 
have been accomplished in a lifetime has been 
realized in six months. The man or woman 
who disdains advertisements will continue to 
travel in a stage-coach, while the more quick- 
witted brother and sister, who eagerly embrace 
all the opportunities offered in advertising, will 
travel in a luxurious vestibuled express train. 
Have nothing whatever to do with advertise- 
ments, and you will relatively be like the old 
farmer who couldn’t be induced to travel ina 
train for fear of an accident. There are rail- 
road accidents and there are fraudulent adver- 
tisements, but they are mighty rare on a good 
road and in a good paper—and they never hap- 
pen twice in the same place. The vestibuled 
train suits me all right.—Christian Endeavor 
World, Boston, Mass. 


— 
A TALE WITH A MORAL. 

Once upon a time a tramp was sorely in need 
of something to eat and approac hing a farm- 
house he spake unto the farmer, saying: “If 
you will give me the wherewithal to satisfy the 
cravings of the inner man, I will kill all the rats 
about the place.” ‘‘ Agreed,” said the tiller of 
the soil, and he ordered his good wife to give 
the tramp a square meal. After the tramp had 
devoured everything in sight he went to the 
wood-pile and selected a stout club, then seat- 
ing himself on the porch he said to the farmer : 
** Now bring on your rats.’ 

Moral—Always have the details specified in 
the contract.—Chicago News. 
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AN ENGLISH SNAG. 
An interesting point rises in connection with 
the statement that the Rova/ ny, zine Would 
pay with a circulation of 500,000, but that with 
a sale of a million it will be worked at a loss 
The reason for this is said to be that English 
advertisers will not pay more fora circulation 
of a million than they pay for 500,000, and as 
these big three-penny (6c.) magazines cost 
nearly twice as much as the sum they are sold 
for, the extra sale means so much dead loss. 
E nelish advertisers will nct go beyond a certain 
price in payment of space in any given publica- 
tion. An American adve rtising house would at 
once agree that a proved circulation of a mill. 
ion is worth twice as much as one of half 
a million. 3ut an English advertiser would 
rather pay a given amount to have his an- 
nouncement in two separate publications circu- 
lating a quarter of a million each than in one 
publication circulating a million.— Newspaper 
Owner and Manager. 
> 
W. ATLEE BURPEE. 
Atlee Burpee, of Philadelphia, says that 
advertising is as necessary to a successful busi- 


ness man as is the payment of rent. One of 
the rules of Mr. Burpee’s establishment is that 
just as much attention must be paid to the 


careful preparation of the advertising as to the 
raising of the seeds and bulbs. When a bo 
the writer of this par. Agr iph spent many happy 
days on Mr. Burpee’s Fordhook seed farm 
near Doylestown, Pa., and everywhere noticed 
that attention was paid to doing things right 
and having things right. The seeds must all 
be tested; the tools must always be in place 
the premises must always look clean and neat 
This system has had its effect in a 
that continually increases and is always up 
with the times.—A gricultural Advertising 
«ee 
CHANGING STYLES. 

Dr. Pierce’s style of advertising has always 
something distinctive about it—something dif- 
ferent from all other advertisements, and still 
he does not hold to one style. His skeleton 
and horror style of advertising, which was so 
much commented upor, I think has been prof- 





business 


itable to the doctor; otherwise he would not 
have kept it up as long as he did. Then he 
branched off from this to another style. Is thi 


since we know that the public differ 
in opinion regarding ads as they do in other 
things? If one style of advertising, therefore, 
appeals to a certain number of people and still 
another style to a number of others, by t 
adoption of different styles he will eventually 
appeal to all.—/’rofitable Advertising. 


not wise, 


wed iin 
CALLS THEM HOUSE ORGANS. 
Now that the Critic has gone into the hands 
of the Putnams, the country is left without 
even one unfettered literary magazine. All 
now in existence are house organs before they 
are anything else. Scribner’s Sons have then 
Book Buyer. Wanamaker has his Book Nex 
Dodd, Mead & Co. issue the Bookman. Siegel, 
Cooper & Co. have Book Notes. Macmillan 
& Co. publish Book Reviews, while Harper & 
3ros. support ZL iteratu>e, and so on thr 1 
the catalogue.— Book and News Dealer. 











+o, 
GOOD BUSINESS ADVICE. 

Don’t make yourself too busy with unimpor 
tant things. It doesn’t pay to let your work 
crowd you. If it iscrowding you, hire more help 
You’ve got to have time to think and plan and 
contrive. Every successful business must have 
a thinker at the head of it and he must have 
time to think. The successful men are not 
those who are doing the work of a ten or fif- 
*een-dollar clerk.— Trade Magazine. 
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THE DES MOINES LEADER. 


— irs “DES MOINES IOWA. THURSDAY “MORNING, DECEMBES 1 1898 oo = 
GREENS EFRATED 5 <= AB TELLS & GOOD STORY = <aememee (ie sun, SAVED 
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The ‘aes ‘aati is = 





= merely an expression quoted |: 
from a business letter : 


‘*T think The Leader is |= 
=: the best paper published in ; 
=, lowa to-day. It is edited with 

remarkable ability. I do not = 
know of any Chicago daily 

=:| which has in it so sensible and |= 
=| non-partisan, fair-minded, coms | 
== prehensive and brave editcrials |=: 
as The Leader. | wish t all jo was 
pss 3) success. Very truly yours, ,=s 
a ee - Geo. A. GATES,” | 
x Prest. lowa College, Grinnell. & 
































-The Des Moines Leader- 


*‘Jowa’s Greatest Daily.” 
THE FAVORITE FAMILY PAPER OF THE STATE. 


Average number of complete copies subscribed for and sold, per 


issue, for first six (6) months, 1898, : - - . 15,233 
Average Sunday issue for first six (6) months, 1898, -  - 16,879 


STRAUSS & DAWSON, Publishers, 
Chicago Office, 112 Dearborn Street, New York Office, 127 Tribune Bullding, 


HORACE M. FORD. Manzaer, W, WARD DAMON, Manager. 
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IN TACOMA. 
Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 20, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
We have an enterprising telephone man here 
who believes in Printers’ INK, and I send 
you a sample of the matter he uses. I would 


A Contented 
Woman 


{fs one who has a telephone in her home. 

Can't afford it? 

Well, lets talk it over. 

How many times do you go or send 
down town? 

Only once a day; that isn’t many, is it ? 

Did you ever stop to think that one trip 
a day amounts to three dollars a month, wherr 
a’phonée only costs two fifty? 

You never thought of that, did you ? 

Just stop and think what a comfort it i 
to have a ‘phone handy. oe sick; want 
the doctor; just out of - have t time to 
go down town; George se something; 
suspicious man_around the house; want a 
policeman—or want to ring up Kate and tell 
her what a glorious lunch you are going to 
have and ask her up. 

A telephone will not only save yc 
money in street car fare, but is a luxury and 
comfort you can’t afford to be without. 

For particulars— 


See "Hello" office, 
Mason Block, 


like to know what you think of the inclose d. 

The advertising here has been very profitable 

to the telephone company, and it might bea 

good pointer for other telephone companies as 

well as advertising agents. Very truly yours, 
S. A. Perkins, 
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oe 
IN JACKSON, TENN. 
z J ACKSON, Tenn, Jan. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
The daily Suv two weeks ago offered asa prize 
a half page in the Sunday edition to the Jackson 
* firm having the best advertisement (both as to 
~-wording and typographical appearance) in the 
Sunday issue preceding the date the prize ad 
was to appear, the contest to be decided by the 
principals of the three schools of the city. The 
winning ad in the issue of January 8 was that 
of the W. F. Alexander Co., and the prize ad 
in the issue of January 15 was that of Sol 
Tuchfeld & Sons. In consequence of this 
offer by the Su its business for the Sun- 
day paper was increase ed about 150 per cent. 
Respectfully, F. G. Barry. 


AS PROLIFIC | AS A SHAD. 

Our New York neighbor has a possessive 
way of referring to all new advertising one 
‘ Printers’ Ink Babies.’”’ These references 
have been coming so frequently of late as to 
cause some speculation as to what species such 
a procreative prodigy really belongs.— 7%e 

Caxton Caveat, Chicago,/Jan. 19,1899. 


23, 1899. 
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HE KNOWS 'EM. 

ot PEMBROKE 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 21, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The Raleigh News and Observer is un. 
doubtedly the best daily in North Carolina. It 
las never caterea to foreign advertising and 
carries more local business than all others in 
the city. It has a circulation of 6,700, and 
there are about 700 of this number exchanges, 
etc. Its paid circulation is about 6,000. Its 
subscription price is $7 per year, 5 cents a 
copy, for an eight-page daily, sixteen pages 
Sunday. Several salaried solicitors are kept 
traveling throughout the State, attending all 
the county courts, getting subscribers and re- 
newals. It is Democratic, with National Com- 
mitteeman Josephus Daniels editor, and dur- 
ing sittings of State Legislature often runs its 
circulation up to 10,000. 

The Wilmington J/essenger ranks next in the 
list of morning papers, having a circulation ex- 


Sr. ) 


1899. | 








ceeding 3,000. 1e Charlotte Odser ver has 
about 2,200, the Wilmington SZar 2,000, ane 
the Raleigh Post 1,800. This brings the t tal 


number of morning dailies issuing over 1,00o 
copies up to five. 

Of the afternoon papers, there is only 
that throws oper its books to all comers and 
keeps au exact record, such as the American 
Newspaper Directory would require. This isthe 
Charlotte Mews and it is the leading afternoon 
paper of the Carolinas. It circulates in both 
North and South Carolina, and stands high 
with its readers. Its editorial page is a crite- 
rion, and I have visited farmers’ houses 
where they kept a file of the Charlotte Mews, 
same as an advertising agency would. Its 
average circulation during 1898 was over 


one 











the exact number I do not remember, but for 
January the record will show over 3,000 paid 
subscribers. awe, 
.M. Hot LEMA? 
ADVER ATISING ‘DID IT. 
New York, Feb. 1, 1899 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
A little incident showing the effect of a 


thorough course of advertising happened to me 
recently. I was talking wines and whiskys to 

Ahlers, 38 Beekman street, whe on he in- 
terrupted me long enough to say: “ No sales- 
man is necessary ‘whe “n your cas are well ad- 
vertised. I have got to handle Trimble whisky, 
simply because my customers demand it, and 
no salesman has been nearme. Advertising 


did it.” Respectfully yours, 
. E. Sw2zzey. 
«o> 
VALUE OF CRITICISM. 
There are few things so valuabie in business 


as intelligent criticism, even though the cr 
cism be based on wrong ideas. The fact that 
a criticism is wrong doesn’t.eliminate all of its 
value. It is sure to stir up the ideas of the one 
criticised. I do not believe that any success- 
ful advertiser or advertisement writer can fail 
to be benefited by intelligent criticism.— Bases 
—— 








“We Did It With 
Our Little Hatchet” 


all Overcoat 
123 Off and Ulster 


Prices. 


A FEBRUARY WINDOW CARD SUGGESTED BY A 


CORRESPONDENT OF THE CHICAGO ** APPAREL 
GAZETTE,” 
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Established in 1864 





THE 


Chicago Newspaper Union 


is a combination of Fifteen Hundred 
Local Home Papers—published on the 
co-operative plan. They are a power 
in the States of Ohio, Mich.gan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, 
Nebraska, South Dakota and other 
States —their combined circulation 
exceeds 


7 3 ; 
Million :zis 


Those who have tried them and found 
out what pays and what doesn't, are 
the ones who continually use them— 
hard-headed business men. Your 
name on a postal card will bring you 
our new Catalogue, together with our 
method of doing business and any 
other information you may require. 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 


10 Spruce Street, New York, or 
87 to 93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 
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ARM AND FIRESIDE is unquestionably the 
biggest punkin in the field of agricultural 
advertising. 
It carries more weight and influence with its 
subscribers than any other farm journal in America. 
This is a good tim> for the general advertiser 
to use farm papers, ond particularly Farm and 
Fireside, for farmers are to-day in the heyday of 
prosperity. They are virtually yours for the asking. 
There’s never any doubt about Farm and 
Fireside circulation, and never any doubt about its 
worth to live advertisers. 
Sworn 1898 circulation 323,025 copies per 
issue. 
Talk with us about it. 


MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers 
108 Times Bidg. SPRINGFIELD, O. 4529 sarqoette Bid. 
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NOTHING IN IT. 
Her rosy lips were near to me ; 
To kiss her were the best of jokes, 
And yet I did not try, for she 
Was just a dummy made for cloaks, 
—- The Buyer. 


- 
THE MOST VALUABLE CIRCU LATION. 
Advertising moves the rich relatively less 
than the middle class. With the rich, saving 
by cheap buying is not a necessity. the 
wealthy have a few high-class tradesmen from 
whom they buy. It is the great middle class— 
the thousands who are trying to become rich— 
to whom it is important to know how and 
where they can save their money and time, as 
they tu o the advertising columns. It is cir- 
culation among these thousands that is most 
valuable.—/ ves (Minn.) Times. 





JOJ JO. 
Jo. Dunlop created the Chicago Dispatch. 
eport says that Jo. will assume control of it. 
If Jo. takes charge, the chane es are that he 
will make it a money-winner.— 7%e Newspaper- 
Make , Jan. 26, 1899. 
eo 


Classified Advertisements. 





Advertisemenis uuder “th 8 head ! twolivesor more 
without display, 25 centsa line. Must be 
handed in ave week in advance 


WANTS. 


4 10} second-hand bindery outfit. Write H. 

“ G. PHILLIPS, Williamsport, !’a. 

Fo KS to send 2e, stamp for sample pases, the 
Perfect >crap Book. G.C.BAKER,Albany,N.Y. 


\ *ANTED—Position as ed. or mgr., country 
weekly; yrs. exp. Box 269, Palmyra, N.Y. 


W E buy. rent and sell letters replying fonds. 
PRESS LETTER EXCHANGE, Sta. 


FECT hailf- tone cuts, 1 col.. $1: larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


W \NTED-—Situation on Western daily paper 
by middle-aged gentleman with 12 yrs. exp. 
business dep’t. “ t.XPANSION,” Printers’ Ink, 


: 1 ad SILVER nl iting recipe agi Z5c. JOHN a 
RAY & ( Albertville, Ala’ Editors: 
publish above and a t rec ipe free tor! 2c. postage. 


\ *ANTED—Case of bad health that R*l'P*A'N’S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to Ripans 
Chemical Co., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 


| Page tls acai ED journalist, employed, wishes 
4 management of weekly or daily paper in 
town near New York or 7 hi!» deiphia ; would pur- 
chase interest. “B. W.J.,”’ Printers’ Ink. 


Ac = Sea P r nape Nek good references and a 
an secure half interest and busi- 

ness 7" a we = nt of best weekly in rm 

North Carolina. TIMES, Hendersonville, N.C. 


qT AMPS wanted —Unceancelled U.S. postage and 
‘ revenue stamps bought at a small dise ount 
Any qui untity. Write or call. CHAS. WEIL & 
CO., Bankers and Brokers, 421 Br <~ tedhy N.Y. 
\ DP compositor with national reputation on 
magazine work desires to change position 
to better conditions. For references asto ability, 
habits, ete., address, “ ADMAN, ” Printers’ Ink. 


»I 



























SIXTY years selling wines and liquors. We 
‘ want your ona. Nothing sold unless 
guarantee i by us. rms and price list for 
postal. C.K. SWEZE y with Brotherhood Wine 
on, B.S. Gay 


F AN MS! Farms! ~ $850 buys 65. acre farm, good 

land, fine water; only $200 cash down. Send 
10 centsin stamps for book about Chattanooga 
and list of farms. CRABTREE’S FAKM AGENCY, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


i WANT a sober. industrious hustling advertis 

ine agent, with some capital, to join meinan 
sdverti ing enterprise good for 810,00 a year for 
three years to come. Address, with full particu 
lars, “ J. B. M.,” care Printers’ Ini. 


\WV ANTED Two Mectypes, Must be in good 

condition, pane matrices for seven wr 
eight point type. Send full description and cash 
price to “COU} TRY PUBLISHE R,” Carnegie, Pa. 


] ALF-TONE price list. Work guaranteed. 
Send good photo. One col., $1 each, $5 
per half dozen; two col., $2 each. $10 per half 
dozen. Larger cuts, ten cents per inch. Ask for 
samples. BUCHER ENG. CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


HAVE four years’ experience in newspaper il- 
lustration, all —os hes, recently on one of 
the best pape rs in N w England. Went to war, 
and. as result, position gone on mustering out. 
Correspondence solicited with Al newspaper 
needing such service ; best references. Address 
. T. P.,”’ 555 Essex St., Lynn, Mass. 
AMS having a successful experience of ten 
years as advertising manager of a paper, 
having one of the largest subscription lists in the 
United States, will consider a proposition from a 
first-class periodical. Party prefers to work on 
commission. His knowledge of the advertising 
field and his ability to secure business enable 
him to render most ‘iceauaae service. Address 
** BOX,” Printers’ Ink 


/RINTERS’ INK desires a young man as assist- 
ant in its editorial department. He should 
have some facility in expressing what he is told 
to write, be intelligent and energetic and be will- 
ing to turn his hand to whatever may be required 
to be done. If he knows something ‘about adver- 
tising, and can take dictation in shorthand, or 
can operate a typewriter, so much the better. 
Applications are solicited by mail that state age, 
capabliries anc salary expected, Address PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St. 


| y? you want to buya paying monthly family 

and agricultural paper in the best town in 
the Southt Over 5,000 paid-up subscriptions. Es- 
tablished several years. Printed under contract 
at low cost—no plant. Will sell for cash pay- 
ment not to exceed amount of accounts receiva- 
ble and advertising contracts. This is a fine 
business opportunity for an ambitious news 
per mano who hasa few hundred dollars to invest. 
Satisfactory reasons for selling. Address “ SUC- 
CESs,” care Box 400, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





























NEWSPAF 


_ P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., New York, sells 
4e publishing businesses exclusively. 


SIGN ADVERTISING. 

»ULLFTIN, te nce and wall. HU MPHRYS AD- 
> SIGN Cu., 1227 Market St., Phila., Pa. 

PRE Cc LIPPINGS. 
\ ANHATTAN PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 2 
4 West i4th St., has superior facilities for 
supplying trade journals. 
SUPPLIES. 














‘HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 

ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 

CoO., L't’d. 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


+o 
STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


QTEREOTYPE outfits ¢ 5 up; new method ; 
' plates like electros. Also c heap cut making 
yrocess; no etching. C ues for stamp. 
i. KAHRS, 240 ‘East 33d St., New York. 


ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 
iF 00% YAMES, — of families, bona fide, 
in uhper peninsular, Michigan $1. 
Address GEO. H. MILES, Grand Marais, Mich. 
LASSIFIED ADDRESSES— Agents, invalids, 
trades, ete. Authenticity guaranteed State 
class, quantity and secure rates. F.R. CARTER, 
Inc., 114 W. 34th St., New York. 
o> —— 
PRINTERS, 
iever in printing that makes a 




















F ey’ are a beli 
will pay you to send your order to THE 


hit 
LOTUS PRESS. Printers, 140 W: 23d St., N. ¥. City. 
YRINTING—The kind that } pays is the kind we 
do. Fine booklets in 1,000 to 10,000 lots a spe- 
cialty withus. Best work guaranteed. Coaney 
prices. JOHNSTON & PECK, Newburgh, N. Y., 
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BU: SINESS CHANCES. 


DVERTISING se cheme, $30 a week easy. Plan 
25c. STAN ALLEN, Amherstburg, Ont. 
o> 
SCRAP BOOKS. 
T= only perfect one requires no paste. Sam- 
ple pages 2c. stamp. G. C. BAKER,Albany,N.Y. 


—<+<-- 








BOOKS 


TEWH oe E REGISTER AND BUSINESS 
4 DIRECTORY for 1899. Contains over 10,000 
business an sses in N. H. towns, town officials, 
merchants, manufacturers, justices of peace 
lawyers, licensed physicians, ¢ comps ndium of the 
whole State. By mail, postpaid, 25 cents. W. J. 
DREW, Concord, N. H. 

> 
FOR SALE. 

OR SALE—Ten R'I*P*A‘N’S for 5centsat drug- 

gists’. One gives relief. 
TT" for newspaper. Specimen copy sent, 

Hoe cylinder. Job press and type. y be 

had separately. W.R. MU Ik, Harriman, Te nn. 


OR SALE—One-half interest in good paying 
Michigan weekly. Invoices over $1,400. Will 
sell for $650 cash. Address Box 116, Metamora, 
Mich. 
\ LIST of the 25,000 Pennsylvania school teach- 
ers for $1.50; a directory of the 2,500 Penn- 
sylvania school boards, with address of officers, 
tor $1.50. H. G. PHILLIPS, Williamsport, Pa. 





















MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gren Sfor business and professional men. Cat. 
6 . L. PIVTS SHOE CO., Columbus, O. 


pea ARIE Ady S poultry ar aerne. Pigeons, hares, 
60p., lic. J. A. BERGI-Y, Telford. Pa, 


j TE “ae slaves of whisky, morphine, chloral, 

cocaine and ¢ igurett esx, Y nd friend, rel- 
ative or employee can be re- -tored mn four weeks. 
Established. 15 years. Address PRIVATE SANA- 
TORIUM, Marysville, Ohi 


7 NIGHT TEMPLAR AND SHRINER Address 
Cards. Largest variety in oe Seay: 
Five hundred beautiful designs. eties, 
Inclose stamp for samples. THE AMILTON H. 
SMITH CO., Rochester, N. Y 
7o —_ 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


D novelties. Agents wanted, men and wom- 
4X en. CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


[REZ sample fe batt shoo s. 
builders. AM. BILL FILE 


OW Price Advertising } elties — ge sere 
4 merit. Something new ever 
for samples and catalogue. THE, Ww HIT HE \b 
& HOAG CO., Newark 


NOLD-PLATED watches, appearance equals 

¥ $100 gold watches, une qualed for advertis- 
ing premiums, $6 sample, $2.50. Catalogue free. 
CANTON WATCH CO., tport, N. Y. 


ee the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once tor one dollar. 

















Business 
, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 














~~? 
NEWSP- APER BARGAINS. 


« —REASONABLE t ‘rms, if bought 
84,000 nic Just reduced from $5 000, 
Old established weekly not far from Phils idel- 
ohia. Excellent business opportunities. > We 
AVID, Broker. 
$3, 500, if bought this month, £4.50 was price 
last week. Owner must sel! quick to give his 
time to his other extensive business. $2,509 and 
more a year can be made by the richt man—and 
such a man can buy, for $1,000 down. Live Mas- 
sachusetts town F. DAVID. Broke 
$2 250 buys the aan Republican wee ‘kly in a 
large Mass. town. Old established, paying busi- 
ne Right man can have for $1,000 down. C.F. 
DA Ye Broker. 
DAVID, confidential broker in newspa- 
pers “ Abington, Mass., 26 years’ experience. If 








you want to buy w rite. me just what you wont, 
about where, about how much you will pay 
down, ete 

If a reliable new: spaper can be aia you can 
bet that ‘“ DAVID ” knows about i 
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ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BE collection \4-tone and line cuts in U.S, 
» Catalogue 10c. SPATULA PUB. CO., Boston. 


I SENIOR & CO... Wood Engravers, i0 Spruce 
e St..New York. Service good and prompt. 
aoe 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


DVERTISING mat r distributed directly in 
y the homes of 350,000 people living in the 
best part of the ‘Empire State of the South.” All 
work has onr personal supervision. We employ 
only “intelligent men.’ We are satisfied our 
system will be as profitable ae —_ as it has to 
others. We also do sign tack References 
rit roe Address EDW. B. BR IDG ER’S ADV. 
CO., Atlanta, Ga. 

———_ +>» —_—— 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
Weer ads, per inch, 6 months, 5€c. 
MAGAZINE, Akron, Ohio. 





CRITIC 


4() WORDS, 5 times, 
Brockton, Mass. 
«gh ange cherry hag Newmarket, N. J., & 

line. Cire’n 4,090 _Close 244th. Sample fre« 
YEPUBLIC JOURNAL, , Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
\ circulation. Linotype composition, Send 
for rates 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
4 tothe amount of #106 or more is entitled i 
receive the paper for one year 


Que yd ITH FLOWE 
‘ lite wes tothe 
class on 60.006 maid subsc 


DAMPMAN, 26 W. 


a Rochester, N. H., Courtrr, weekly, has 
the largest circulation of any paper in a 

manufacturing city having a population of 7,396 

A good country paper at a great trade center. 


6¢ puBL ACITY ” is the practical English month 

ly advertising journal which fully «x 
plains all that enterprising business men are do 
ing in the * Old Country.” Don’t Age? ere x “ 
could profitably spend 50 cents o 
year’s subscription ? = ISON’S ADVE A TISING 
AGENCY, Hull, England 





cents. FNTEKPRISE, 
Circulation exceeds 6,000. 


4 


RS,” technical, not 
mes of the better 
riptions. Address 
sroadway, N. Y 















BOUT seven eighths of the advertising don: 
é fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right papers. your advertising wi ‘ ri 
spondence solicited. Addres > GEO. 
ROW FEI ‘ ADVE R NSING AGENC Y,10 Spruce St., 
New York. 





ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONFS. 
J 


JONES, 42 World Bldg., N. Y. 
° 


HE “Ad’-er's Primer, 5c 3ox 391, Des 
Moines. 

medicine pullers. ARTHUR E. 
3 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 


Gt AM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
X 624 Temple Court, New York. rite 
et only writer of exclusively medical and 


drug advertising \dvice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. M (NNING, South Bend Ind. 


I F your advertisement isn’t doing what it ought, 
send it to me with 81 and I . + revise it so it 
. McGREGOR, 





will. Fade years at it. A. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


F you want real good advertising matter pre- 

pared in the shape of booklets, circulars, il- 

lustrations, ete.. write MOSES & HELM, 111 Nas- 
sau St., New York. 


;* SCHW ARTZ, Room 9%, Temple Court, N. 
the y sien es booklets, display ads, all sorts of 
commerci literature. keference, PRINTERS’ 
INK. My = st customers are my best ones, 











YOOKLETS—One of my clients 
» that since the publication of 
business has more than doubled. 





If you think 
that a bright descrintive booklet would help you 


address WILSON, Suite 612, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 










| 
| 
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FFECTIVE ad matter written. CHAS. A. 
4, WOOLFOLK, 46 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky 


N MeClure’s, Munsey’s, Cosmopolitan and Re- 
view of Reviews vou will find examples of my 
full _ e — = page magazine ads for the K 
en on Co, ¢(* Pittsburg coe ‘ 

CH AR I E Ss AU STIN BATES, \ anderbilt Bld., 


YENI RAL advertising isall right for big firms 
( 1 who canafford to spend thousands of dol- 
larsto popularize their product before they get 
retur but what is wanted by the man with 
small ipital ed py eee resu) ts. Ima ke a 








cialty 

larsa 

that 

tiser who wants to make a few dollars oa long 
way should write to me, ARTHUR E, SWETT, 


23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 


JOHN TON attends to the whole business 

. riting, designing and printing. I believel 
ean get up an advertise ment or booklet or cireu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
int business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 





supervision. Tam always on deck myself. No 
met what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your name on asmali postal for a copy of 
my !'rge postal. WM, | NSTON, Manager 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. City 





\' ( te) a hos has the saying made that again I 
, 


it: 
wr Is NOT HOW MUCH YOU SAY 
as it 
Ww H AT YOU SAY AND HOW YOU SAY IT! 
Some writers take a page to tell the story a 
paragraph should hold. Have you wasted money 
this ivi 
| write clearly, concisely, comprehensively and 
ig list of clients tells how I satisfy 
The artist at my elbow is an artist 
Ifanexhaustiv. stuay of advertising—years of 
experience in making and placing big advertis- 
in und an honest effort to make each client's 
advertising pay ix what you are after. then write 
ANGUS MacDONALD. 
Adve rti ng Conce ived and Executed, 
Wor'd Building, - New York. 

















XNNNXXXNNXXXN CX XXX 
\XNXXXXX XXXNXX XAKNNKERXARRAN 

\X The following letter ex»lains itself :  $ 
X\ XX 
XX WOLSTAN DIXEY, XX 
XX Writing, INustrating. Ideas, Miansand XX 
X\ Advice for Advertisers XX 
XN 150 Nassau St., Ncw York. XX 
XX XX 
NEw York, Feb. 1, 1899 xX 

XX Tothe Public: XX 
yo | have take n charge of the advertis- XX 
XX in & cle partment of the National Cash XX 
XX Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio, for an XX 
X indef nite period and have retired for XX 
X the present from the general field of XX 





adve:tisement writing and illustrat 
XX ing XX 
\ | have given up my New York offiees XX 
XX and turned over my business to MR. XX 

as. F. Jones, whom 1 cordially ree- X 
\X ommend to my ciients,and trust they XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 





XX will favor him with any business 
\X which they may have been thinking 
XX of giving to me. 
On | am sure that Mr. Jonrs will give OO 
OO t eir work careful and prompt atten- OO 
Oo tion, Hehas every facility for doing OO 
OO the best work in the writing and illus- OO 
OO trating line and has in his service some OO 
OO of the assistants formerly employed by OO 





oo om 00 
oo Thanking vou for past favors, Tam, OO 
oo Yours very truly oo 
oOo VOLSTAN DIXEY. 00 
(> oo 
OO -__ oo 
OW 00 


oo 1 gladly send samples of my work OO 
0O and booklets that explain my meth- 00 
GO ods, ete ,to business men who ask for OO 





OO them. Oo 
Ooo CHARLES F. JONES. oo 
OG Writer, Ilustrator and Director of 00 
oo ADVERTISING 00 
oo Practic! a! fog on Busine ss Subjects. OO 
oo » 42, World ny £, oo 
oo hae Tork. 00 


oo 1”? 
NDODODOODOONNDNDNNNONOOD DOOOOOOOOK 00 
ODOOVOOOO00N0000 OOOOOODOQO000000U000 





(Re local adwriter 
who has the assistance 
propose to give to 
a limited number 
wil) have peculiar advantages 
over every other adwriter in his town. 
* * 
* 
He will know just 
bow to get business 
and just how to execute it 
He will be able to buy 
the best retail advertising cuts 
at 16 cents each 
And he will ha 
benefit of an equipment 
that he could not get 
together for himself at 
an expenditure of 
twenty thousand dollars. 
* 











“ 

Tam offering a 

complete practical plan 
for learning and managing 

a retail adwriting bus ness, 
My plan will permit a good 

local writer to give 

his customers better 

service than is possible 

in any other way, 

it is designed to help 

those alrendy in business 

as well as those whose 
experience is small. 

it will pt 

fully informed about 

the best that is being 

done in retail advertising 

all over the covntry 

and will enable them to 

make use of it to 











town is going to be done 
by somebody 
Who will it be? 


The man who works 
on my plan will get 
the bulk of the business 

if he bas the right stuff in him. 
I can’t manufacture brains 
I can’t make an adwriter 
out of nothing. 
My men must have intelligence 
and energy. 
I don’t want a man 
who doesn’t know 
the difference between 
an electrotype and 
a fountain pen, but 
a limited few bright 
men can immensely 
advance their interests 
by joining my “ university.’ 
There is mighty little 
theory about my method. 
It is practical to the core 








T want to hear from 

local adwriters who 

would like to make more money ; 
also from men who 

are now printing 

or reporting, or « Jerking 

or bookkeeping, and who would like 
to become adwriters : 

also from retail merchants 

who would like to 

do their own adwriting 

better and easier and 

who would like to biry good cuts 
at sixteen (16) cents each 

also from retail merchants 








who would like to have some empl: yee 


instructed in the 
art of adwriting so 
ean re.ieve his emp oye i of the details. 


The business of adw riting 
isa profitable one 

And there is room for 

one or more good ad writers 
in every town of over 

10,000 population 

Write to me about it 

and write quickly. 


a limited number and only ene in 
each line in each city 

but one ~< sree may 

take all} s for one ¢ 
CHARLES \" STIN RATES 
Vanderbilt Building, New York. 
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Newspaper Circulation Reports 


IN THE 


AMERICAN 


Newspaper 


SOME FACTS THAT 


Publishers of some prominent and excellent 
papers, learning by observation and inquiry 
that the public gives the paper credit for issuing 
more copies than it really does, would regard i¢ 
asthe height of foolishness to let it be known 
what their actual issue really is, forin that way 
they would voluntarily relegate themselves toa 
lower place than the one the public willingly 
accords. 


When the circulation of a paper falls below 
the figures reached for a preceding year the 
publisher generally refrains from making any 
circulation report forthe Directory. and if the 
Directory editor reduces his circulation ra ing 
on that account the newspaper man is somewhat 
tempted to believe the Directory little better 
than a blackmailing scheme. 








When a circulation reaches an excepti »nally 
high average the publisher makes a report for 
the American Newspaper Directory, and when 
his figures appear commends the Directory as 
the great national authority on newspaper cir- 
culations, 


When a publisher can make a circulaticn re 
port that pleases him he is somewbat inclined to 
emphasize its prominence by insercing an adver 
tisement in the American Newspaper Directory, 
but when his report does not reach figures that 
gratify him he is less inclined to send it to thy 
Directory, and still less inclined to advertise his 
shortcomings. In after years he notes that his 
circulation rating was high when he advertised 
in the book and lower when he did not, and the 
circumstance that the facts about his circulation 
were about as stated sometimes fails to be as sat 
is actory to him as the theory that the editor of 
the Directory must have reduced his circulation 
ratiug because he did not advertise in that par- 
ticular issue. 


Some publishers refrain from furnishing cireu- 
lation figures, alleging ax a reason that their 
competitors are so unserupulous they can not 
ettempt to compete with them in lying. The 
publishers who take this position are, asa rule 
the greatest prevaricators in the business. They 
are mainly to be found in the offices of moribund 
publications that have once been influential. 





Directory. 


Some publishers while generally refraining 
from giving accurate infor ration about circula 
tions, do publish certain tigures from time to 
time of the alleged issue upon a certain day 
This sort of information is generally thought 
better calculated to mislead than to instruct, and 
is supposed to be so intended. 


Seme publishers refrain from giving any in- 
formation about their circulations, and regard 
inquiries concerning circulation as impertinent, 
These have no respect or regard for or confi 
dence in the American Newspaper Directory. 


Some publishers always furnish the Ameri 
Newspaper Directory witha carefully prep: 
circulation statement that is true and accurate, 
and these always tind a true and accurate circu- 
lation rating in the book, and are likely to re 
gard the book and to speak of it as a careful, 
accurate and painstaking publication. 






In an editorial notice of the American News- 
paper Directory, in a recent issue, the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner dircets attention to an important 
reature overlooked by many. That is that this 
Directory gives, besides the usual descriptive in 
formation, a record of the circulation ratings 
accorded to every paper of importance extend- 
ing over a period of several years, all of which 
can be relied upon as reasonably correct. “ The at 
tention given to this detail renders the Directory 
indispensable to most persons who wish to be 
posted as to the real business importance of 
American publications,” says the Banner What 
a paper has been fora series of years past it is 
likely to be for the year to come, and that after 
all is what the advertiser wishes to know. 





The December edition of the American News 
paper Directory (quarterly), issued by Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., New York, strenethens the belief, 
which is pretty wide'y prevalent, that this Di 
rectory is a directory that directs. It comes 
comfortably close to telling the truth abont 
newspapers.—The Adrertising World, Columbus 
(Ohio), January, 180%, 


The American Newspaper Directory is published quar- 


terly; appearing in March, June, September and December. 


Subscription price $20 a year or $5 an issue. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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To Guarantee the Accuracy of 
Your Circulation Statement. 


One hundred dollars once paid to the publishers of The American Newspap>r Directory 
st s a better and stronger perpetual guaranty of the accuracy of a newspaper’s cir- 
culation than the payment of a grea’er sum every three months to any so-called 
runty company doing business with an alleged capital of $500,000, but which has 
ver yet paid out anything to demonstrate its usefulness or its strength, 

lhe publishers of the American Newspaper Directory have 
announced that, beginning with their issue for March, 1899, 
they will renew the guaranty that from 1888 to 1896 inclusive, 
a period of nine years, they maintained concerning the accuracy 
of circulation ratings in their book, by which a reward of $100 
was paid to the first person who proved that a circulation rating 
in actual figures, based upon a statement received from the 
publisher of a paper, was not true as given. 

The Directory will henceforth attach a distinguishing mark in 
the case of every circulation rating based upon a satisfactory 
statement, provided the said statement is accompanied by a 
deposit of one hundred dollars in actual cash, to be held forever 
by the Directory publishers, their guaranty being continued year 
after year without any further payment so long as is desired or 
until the correctness of the rating has been successfully assailed. 

No consideration or substitute for the guaranty other than 
the actual cash in hand will be considered by the publishers of 
the Directory, because they must be their own judges and 
decide with unfettered hands when the truth of a circulation 
rating has been successfully assailed. ‘The $1oo once paid will 
be held as a perpetual guarantee so long as the Directory is 
published and annual circulation reports by the newspaper man 
are furnished in due form. It will in no case ever be restored 
to the publisher. 

The circulation of a newspaper is the actual number of com- 
plete perfect copies printed. What disposition is made of the 
copies when printed is only of interest in fixing the character or 
comparative value of tne circulation. 

For further particulars, address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


Publishers THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 


No. 10 Spruce St., New York, 
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Subscription Price For 
ea Short Time, 


50c a Year. 


Get it At Once and Keep 
Posted On the War. 





7sHE TWE-: 


COURIEk. 


ONE AR A 
VOLUME 59---WHOLE NUMBER 3,135. LOUISVILLE, SATURIMPRNING 
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SPORTING SPECIAL. 


VOLUME XXX NO. 94 








___ LOUISVILLE, FRI ENING 





“oTwas in the Newspaper and 


all the world now knows it.” 
“I awoke one morning and ally apy e urns 0 q 
found myself famous.” 
Be 2 eer +, | A short time ago the Louisville CourtTER-Jom§{celebr 
paths of journalism. 
What momentous national events, what startifplitical 
Born amid the smoking ashes of the ConfedengiJe Cov 
old wounds, has lived to see sons of ‘* boys in gray" ffirg sh 
Henry Watterson may look back over that period wilgfhrill o 
who received its fiercest blows. As he is fond of 9, he i: 
paper, henceforward to be known as the CouRIER-J0@BL, ma 
chasm separating North ard South was to be filleig® Justi 
indep.ndence was to be maintained at all costs. 
These were the principles which the Courts] BNAL s 
It has stood to them through storm and stres @e pay 
of truth and justice, firm in its belief that real libem@@ld no 
* If the CourieR JouRNAL can look back withpigas it 


=| THE LOUISVILLE TIMES, Swuglve 


HENRY WATTERSON, Far, THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECK A 
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SPORTING SPECIAL. 
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9 Day to the LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURKAL 


-Jomp celebrated its thirtieth birthday—thirty years of the best kind of work in the troublous 


plitical crises, victories, defeats it has participated in during those three decades ! 
#pe COURIFR-JOURNAL has witnessed the new South come into being. It has helped to heal 

ray"f¥irg shoulder to shoulder with offsprings of ‘‘ boys in blue” before Santiago and Manila. | 
rill of pride. Under his editorship his paper has commanded respect even from those 

, heisa newspaper man to the bone. When on November 8, 1868, the amalgamated | 

L, made its first appearance it did so sturdily supporting a high journalistic ideal. The | 

Justice, tolerance, political honesty were to be supported. The paper’s absolute moral | | 

| 

| 


NAL started out to defend. These are its principles to-day. 
¢ paper has not flinched in its advocacy of sound democracy, of solidarity of the union 


id not be wanting where these two were firmly established. 
as it can, it may also look forward without fear.—New York Herald, Dec. 6, 1898. 


wilverage, Month Ending Dec. 3, 1898, - .33,384 


Ch AGENCY, :*: NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. | 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t= Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Sapa oteepeg, sinae ei year, in advance 
Six dollars a bundred. No back numbers 

¢# Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred ¢ 
ies for #30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

t ew Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
applic: ition, obtain special contidential terms. 

te If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ce ving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES 

Classified advertisements 2% cents a line: six 
words to the line; pearl measure : display 50 « ents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $1a pag “FE al 
position twenty-five per cent additions ul. if gre ant 
ed ; discount, five per r cent for cash with order. 

















Oscar HERZBERG, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Sub cription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 





~ NEW YORK, FEB. 8, 1800. 





THE yellowness of the journal does 
not affect the color of its readers’ 
money.—/7“ hle Advertising 





ADVERTISING will enable a small 
manufacturer to compete 
with a big one whose goods are 
known best to the trade perhaps, but 
not so well to the general public _ 
Curtis Publishing Co. 


successfully 


Business men are finding that they must cur- 
tail advertising which does them no good and 
concentrate on effective methods. Competition 
is compelling them to pursuc this course, In 
the field of general advertising, commonly 
known as “foreign advertising,”’ there is a 
tendency to differentiate. The bulk of the 
general advertising goes to dailies, and much 
of it exclusively. A certain class is going ex- 
clusively to the magazines or religious week- 
lies, other advertisers are turning to trade or 
class papers, as agricultural, banking or insur- 
ance journals. Some advertisers go into all 
these classes and also into the local weeklies 
They want to be represented in every locality 
by its local paper. The number of those who 
go into more than one or two classes of medi- 
ums is diminishing. It takes an enormous 
yearly appropriation to go into all. The Rip- 
ans Chemical Company is using dailies almost 
exclusively, and it is reported to have found 
them enormously more profitable than other 
mediums.—Des Moines (/a.) News. 

Mr. Munsey claims that his maga- 
zine is the cheapest advertising propo- 
sition among the monthlies appearing 
in book form. He charges $500 for 
as much space as can be had in a good 
daily for $80, and the chance of the 








advertisement being seen by every- 


buyer of the paper or magazine is 
about the same for the one as for the 
other. The ad in the daily bears fruit 
the day after to-morrow; in the mag- 
azine it takes three months to mature. 
Time is money. 





THE best school of advertising is 
advertising itself. 


THAT paper is the cheapest which 
brings the best results in proportion to 
its rate,no matter what that rate may be. 

— ~— 
. scare 
a 
3 WESTERVELT AVENUE, \ 
PLA pe Parc N. J., Jan. 30, 1899. i] 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will youtell me of some good publications 
devoted to the interests of landscape garden- 
ing? Very respectfully yours, 

WILLARD L, Case. 

The publications devoted to flori- 
culture enumerated in the American 
Newspaper Directory, are given below. 
The figures following each address 
show the circulations ; in cases where 
these figures are accompanied by an 
asterisk they represent the estimate of 
the editor of the American Newspaper 
Directory in the absence of satisfac- 
tory circulation statements from the 
publishers of the journals so indicated : 

American Florist, weekly, Chicago, Il., 
Gardening, semi-monthly, Chicago, 

250"; Success with the Garden, month- 

“Reed City, Mich., 40,000* ; Mayflower, 
auemie, Flore ilpark, N Y., 75,000* ; A meri- 
can Gardening weekly, New York C ity, 7,500"; 
Vick’s Il’ustrated Magas sine, monthly, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., 20,000*%; How to Grow Flow- 
ers, monthly, ‘Springfield, O., 82,125 ; Park's 
/loral Magazine, monthly, Libonia, Pa., 335,- 
484; Success with Flowers, monthly, West- 
grove, Pa., 20,000%; Southern Florist and 
Gardener, monthly, Chattanooga, Tenn 





+o. — 
MISTAKES. 

I consider it a mistake fora firm of boiler- 
makers to give away paper dolls for adver- 
tising; for bicycles to be advertised in a 
Methodist church weekly; for retail dry goods 
dealers to buy space in the Monthly Saw Mill- 
er; for makers of laundry soaps to advertise 
in the City Directory; for dealers in orna- 
ments for ladies’ hair to give away key rings 
for ads, yet I have known of such things being 
done. I believe it is a mistake to advertise 
cigars on calendars that are designed to appeal 
to women, and that are so handsome and ex- 
pensive that about one week after issuance 
they find their way to the writing table of the 
daughters of the house or into the parlor, 
where the men go not except when compelled. 
I have known round sums to be paid for the 
privilege of advertising on the back of theater 
tickets and pass-out checks. I think this 
money wasted ; neither of these little pieces of 
cardboard are looked at further than to see 
that you have them.— . Foster. 

na PO as 

Tue best, the most successful advertisiny is 
that of the newspapers. The dodger, handbill, 
pamphlet and other modes of exploitation are 
ephemeral at the best. People rarely read 
them, and resent the practice of sending them 
through the mails, or of delivering them at 
their houses. The public expects to see adver- 
tisements in the newspapers. It recognizes 
the fact that they are a necessary part of the 
make-up of a live newspaper. It looks in the 
advertising columns for sources of supply.— 
New England Editor. 
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THE SUGAR BOWL. 





ro BE AWARDED TO THE PAPER PRINTED WEST OF CHICAGO THAT GIVES 


AN ADVERTISER BEST SERVICE 


ARGUMENT FOR THE ST. PAUL “ DISPATCH,” 
BY J. E. VAN DOREN. 

In the discussion as to which paper west of 
Chicago should be awarded the Sugar Bowl on 
iccount of its giving the best service to adver- 
tisers for the leas*money, it is inportant that 
the thorough covering of its own particular 

eld by each paper, as well as the hold it has 

ol ders,should be given full consideration. 

| spoke upon a former occasion of the fact 
hat no other newspaper in this competition 
had no competitor for circulation at a simul- 
taneous time in the day. The St. Paul Dis- 
tch possesses one hundred per cent of the 
circulation of afternoon papers in St. Paul. 
The Kansas City Star, as an illustration, 
possesses less than seventy per cent of the 
afternoon circulation of Kansas C ity, as indi- 
cated by circulation credits to newspapers 
given in the American Newspaper Directory 
t December issue, so that in St. Paul an ad- 
tiser can thoroughly and fully cover the field 
with the use of the Dispati h, while in Kansas 
City or any of the cities of other competing 
papers for this Sugar Bowl it is necessary, in 
der to fully cover the field, that two or more 
papers be used to reach all wished-for readers. 

Again, the St. Paul sfatch has an extra- 
ordinarily strong hold upon its readers, par- 
t ticularly upon theeladies. It publishes every 

lay a society page, with notes of the day’s 
social round-up and of public and private 
gatherings. 

The appearance of the St. Paul Diésfatch is 
strongly in its favor, it being a mofe than 
usually handsome paper in which every ad- 
vantage is taken of its fine art department in 
the way of illustrations by half-tone and other- 
wise, 

The average rate per line per thousand of 
circulation stated by me previously should be 
lightly modified, on account of more recent 
statements of circulation made by both the St. 
Paul Dispatch and the Kansas City Star. Ad- 
mitting the daily circulation of the Kansas City 
Star, as reported for the year 1808, to be 

1,006, it would make at its lowest daily display 
idvertising rate a price of .1373 of a cent a line 
per thousand. Taking the daily circulation of 
the St. Paul D/sfatch for the same year, as re- 
ported, 41 616, it would make its lowest daily 
display advertising rate .1201 of a cent a line 
per thousand. 

Ina.former argument, without looking closely 
into the fact. I was led to assume that the extra 
charge for full position in the Kansas City Star 
was 25 per cent only, but I desire to correct 
my error,as I find on reference to the rate card 
that it is 5 cents per line, or equivalent to 40 











ta 

















IN PROPORTION TO THE PRICE, 


per cent on their lowest daily display rate, which 
is precisely the extra for full position in the 
case of St. Paul Dispatch if we eliminate the 
latter paper’s prices for full position work on 
advertisements of less than three inches, which 
are not accepted at any price by the Kansas 
City Star. By far the larger part of the ad- 
vertising contracts in the St. Paul Dispatch 
are based upon this 5 cents or five times a week 
rate. 

While our friends of the Kansas City Star 
may object to the many different prices on the 
rate card of the St. Paul Dispatch, close ex- 
amination will show that they are there to the 
benefit of the advertiser, enabling him in the 
majority of instances to procure relatively lower 
advertising rates as compared with circ ‘ulation 
than he could on the rate card of Kansas City 
Star. For instance, in the )sfatch on open 
space rates, three-fifths of the annual space if 
used within six months will entitle an adver- 
tiser to the annual rate; one-third of the an- 
nual space if used within three months entitles 
the advertiser to the annual rate ; and where an 
advertiser desires to make as small an open 
space contract as 2,800 lines to be used within 
one month he is entitled to the same rate as if 
contracting for a year’s service of a thousand 
inches. 

It should not be lest sight of that the rate 
per line per thousand in the we kly edition of 
the Dispatch is more than 18 per cent lower 
than the weekly rate of the Kansas City Star, 
both prices being flat. 

Believing that these facts will be recognized 
in determining the disposition of the Sugar 
towl in favor of the St. Paul Dispatch, the 
above is submitted for the consideration of the 
** Little Schoolmaster.”’ 

ARGUMENT FOR THE ST. Louts “ DEMOCRAT, 
BY F, ST. JOHN RICHARDS. 

It seems to me some essential points of the 
question have been lost sight of. Referring to 
this contest Printers’ Ink of December 7th 
said: ‘‘ The question is first, to which place. 
Second, to which paper.” By elimination the 
cities to be considered have been e~ 
down to Kansas City, San Francisco, St. Paul 
and St. Louis. St. Louis has four ioc the 
population of St, Paul or Kansas City, and 
twice that of San Francisco, and influences 
trade in a proportionately larger territory. It 
is the fourth city of the country, the gateway 
and the commercial metropolis of the South- 
west. Its trade influence covers all of the 
country Kansas City can reach, and a vast ad- 
ditional territory. Advertising in a St. Louis 
paper might sell goods in Kansas City, for in- 
stance, whereas the reverse is improbable, Mr, 
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Davis, of the Star, wrote PrinTERs’ INK on 
December 12th, that “the Star has no national 
circulation like the Globe-Democrat.’”’ 1 think 
it will be admitted that in population, extent of 


territory influenced east, west, north and 
south of it, and amount of trade, St. Louis is 
far ahead of any other city that can be con- 


sidered, That being the case, the eventual busi- 
ness possibilities are greater for an article ad- 
vertised only in St. | ouis, than in any other of 
these cities alone. There is more chance of 
large increase of sales as direct result of the ad- 
vertising. Now we must consider the value of 
each paper alone, and not each asa part of a 
large system of advertising which supplements 
it. An advertiser might use the best paper in 
San Francisco, Kansas City or St. Paul, and 
possibly in time cover the field, reaching the 
limit of sales; but he would then have to take 
up other papers in other places, and at terms 
shown by the development ot this contest to be 
disadvantageous, before his goods would be 
represented in an extent of country so large as 
St. Louis would offer him, and, as by the 
nature of our supposition he would be debarred 
from taking St. Louis as one of these places, he 
would even then be unable to secure as favor- 
able trade conditions, and would be at increased 
expense. Can it not, therefore, be considered 
proved that for value to an advertiser through 
the use of a single paper and unassisted by 
suppleme ntary schemes, St. Louis has so many 
advantages over any other place mentioned, that 
if it can be shown to a paper even ap- 

proximating the value of any paper in the other 
cities, it must be adjuds ged the place to which 
the Sugar 3owl should Now, as regards 
the paper. The Glode-Democrat’s net average 
P aid circulation for daily and Sunday during 
1898 was 89,612. Its lowest advertising rate for 
an advertisement running for a year daily and 
Sunday is 13 3-4 cents gross per line, or .15 1 3 
of a cent per line per thousand net circulation, 





possess 








Its net average paid circulation 18098 of 
daily, exclusive of Sunday, was 88 and its 
minimum rate is 13% cents gross per line, or 


.15328 of a cent per line per thousand net cir- 
culation. So that as regards price alone it 
compares favorably with others mentions d. In 


fact, its price for full position is less than the 
Kansas City Star, being 167-8 cents to their 
171-2 cents. But the Glode-Democrat is the 





Republic an paper of the Republican « 
Louis, of National reputation and i 
moreover, owing to its acknowledged pre- 
eminent news service, enterprising but reliable, 
it is read by all political parties. It is a home 
going family newspaper, clean in character, at- 
tractive in make-up and Revere ry advantage of 


fluence 





quality, method of delivery, , that can be 
claimed by any other paper ? RINTERS’ INK 
of December 7th said: ‘‘ The Louis Globe 
Democrat is (perh: ips taken all j n all) the best 


newspaper. Now, as I understand this proposi- 
tion, it is a question of value to an advertiser. 
The particular kinds of advertisers must, there- 
fore, not be limited. All branches of business 
must be considered. The Globe-D mocrat has 
been proved to be of more value for such in- 
terests as ocean steamships summer re- 
financial, wants, etc., than any of these 
other papers, as is shown by its carrying from 
year to year a great deal more advertising of 
these classes than these others do. For instance 


books, 


sorts, 


a half column of steamships every day. It is 
the want medium west of Chicago. Mr. Hart, 
in Printers’ Ink of January 4th, said : “‘Kan- 


sas City is not a ‘want’ town,’’ and the same 
could be said of St. Paul. For general and 
local advertising the Globe-Democra?’s recore 
is as good as for these special lines In fact, I 
claim the Globe- Democrat possesses every ad- 
vantage of quality claimed for the other papers 
and several not owned by them, its advertising 
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rate per line per thousand is near enough to 
that of the others to make the difference in- 
significant in comparison with these qualities, 
and its position as the leading paper in the 
leading city of St. Louis, gives it a value which 
exceeds any advantage that can be offered by 
any other paper in the territory. I think it 
must be admitted that St. Louis is the place, 
and the Globe-Democrat the paper that offers 
advertisers best service for the cost, all things 
being considered. 

ARGUMENT FOR THE KANSAS CITY 

BY FRANK HART. 

I fear that my friend Van Doren was more 

adroit than candid when he selected 5 cents 
as the minimum rate of the St. Paul Dés- 
patch. What concerns an advertiser is not 
what is the lowest rate named on a newspaper’s 
rate card, but what is the lowest rate he can get 
The Paul Disfatch’s rate card comprises 
no fewer than eighteen separate rates for dis- 
lay advertising, every one of which except the 
owest is higher than the Stav’s 12%-cent rate 
The Dispatch must have occasion to charge 
every one of these rates, else there would be no 
need of having so many. Every one of these 
eighteen rates then must be considered in de- 
termining whe ther the Dispatch “ gives the 
advertiser best service in proportion to the 
price demanded.”’ It is obviously absurd to 
ignore the Disfatch’s 12-cent rate, and its 11- 
cent rate, and its 10-cent rate, and all save one 
of its fifteen other rates and fix upon its 5-cent 
rate as the only one having a bearing on this 
question. 

In order to derive any advantage from that 
rate, an advertiser must insert anz siveotion ment 
in the Dispatch more than 250 times within 
twelve months, or in five out of every six issues 
of the paper throughout the year. Itisa well- 
known fact that the vast majority of advertis- 
ers do not use a newspaper so often. Indeed, 
the number is comparatively few whose adver- 


“ 


STAR,” 








tisements run every day in the year. 

ty precisely the same course of reasoning as 
Mr. Van Doren employs, the Star’s lowest 
rate is rocents per line. That is our classified 
rate for one or more insertions; and for the 


purposes of most advertisers it is just as much 
the minimum rate of the Star as 5 cents is the 
minimum rate of the Dispatch. An advertiser, 
if he wishes to use the Star’s classified 
umns (as the editor of Printers’ Ink does 
every day in the year) can avail himself of the 
Star’s minimum rate t as he can take ad- 
vantage of the )zsfatch’s minimum rate if he 
cares, and his purse will permit him, to run an 
advertisement more than 250 times in twelve 
mon 

But for the practical purposes of the great 
body of advertisers neither is the minimum 
rate of the respective papers 

The Star’s minimum rate is 12% cents per 
line, and go per cent of our local merchants 
take advantage of it, as does most of our for- 
eign advertising 

The Dispatch’s minimum rate is somewhere 
between 12 cents and 5 cents per line. The 
average of the )spatch’s twelve rates for num- 
ber of insertions is 8 cents per line. The aver- 
age of its six space rates is 7 2-10 cents per 
line. The average of the Star’s two rates is 
13 7-10 cents per line. 

The average paidcirculation of the Dispatch, 
according to the Advertisers’ Guarantee Co., 
or the year ending December 31, 1898, was 
39,030. The average paid circulation of the Star, 
exclusive of Sunday, for the same period was 
91,006. If the Dzspatch’s average rate is 8 
cents, its charge for advertising per thousand 
of circulation was .205 of a cent. If its aver- 
age rate is 7 2-10 cents, its charge was .185 of ; 
cent per line per thousand. At 5 cents its 
charge was .13 of a cent per line per thousand 





col- 


ths. 
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The charge for advertising in the Star at 
44 cents was .137 of acent per line per thou- 
sand ; at 13 7-10 cents it is .15 of a cent per line 
r thousand. 
The full position charges of the two papers 
about the same. The Désfatch’s full posi- 
tion charge for advertisements of three inches 
rmore is 40 percent. The Star’s full posi- 
n charge (erroneously stated at 25 per cent 
iditional by Mr. Van Doren in his letter to 
PeinTERS’ Ink of January 18th) is 5 cents per 


the Star’s rate being materially less than 
Dispatch’s, it is entitled to the Sugar Bowl 
that ground alone. 

But there are other grounds. No student of 

wspapers would place these two in the same 
class. American journalism has no higher type 
han the Stax. No newspaper stands in cioser 

lations to its readers than does the Star; 
none is more closely identified with the inter- 
ests and aspirations of the community in which 

id for which it is published; none wields a 
more potent influence for the public good, 

The Star is read by everybody in Kansas 
(ity because it is the paper that everybody 
wants to read, 

This for advertisers is the essential fact: 
That the Séar covers the entire local advertis- 
ing feld. 

That the Dispatch does not cover more than 
1 part of the St. Paul field is demonstrated by 
its own figures. Kansas City and St. Paul are 
virtually the same size. It follows that the 
local circulations of two newspapers covering 
each field equally well should be nearly equal. 
Che Dispatch, January 19th, stated that its cir- 
culation the day before was * 39,275, of which 

075 was in St. Paul and suburbs, and 19,200 
in the country. 

The S/ar’s net paid circulation January 18th 
was 85,340. Its circulation in Kansas City and 
suburbs delivered by carriers from the publica- 
tion office is between 44,000 and 45,000 every 
day—120 per cent more than the //sfatch’s 
circulation in St. Paul and suburbs 

The Dispatch may have, as Mr Van Doren 
says, all the circulation it is able to ol btain, but 
t is idle to claim that it completely covers the 

. Paul advertising field. Besides the fact of 
its comparatively small circulation in St. Paul, 
the Dispatch does not publish a Sunday paper, 
ind the St. Paul Sunday field can not be cov- 
ered without the use of other local papers. 

It ought not to be necessary to say much 
about the Glode-Democrat. Good newspaper 
1s it is, its advertising rates, it seems to me, 
bar it from this competition. 

The Globe-Democrat’s net average circula- 
tion last year was 89,612; the S/avx’s net aver- 
age paid circulation for the same period, in- 
cluding Sunday, was go,058. 

The Géobe-Democrat’s one-time run of paper 
rate is 25 cents for the daily, except Saturday, 
and 30 cents, each insertion, for Saturday and 
Sunday: the Star's is 15 cents daily, inc luding 
Sat urday, and 20 cents Sunday. The Glode- 
Democrat's one-time rate for full position is, 
daily 31% cents, Saturday and Sunday 37 
cents ; the Sfar’s, ‘daily, 20 cents ; Sunday, 25 
cents. 

he Star’s minimum rate is 12% cents daily 
(for 7,500 lines) and 15 cents Sunday; the 
Globe-Democrat’s minimum daily rate is 134 
cents (for 10,000 lines or 13% cents for 365 con- 
secutive insertions) with a penalty of 20 per 
cent additional for advertisements ordered once 
a week, or 30 per cent additional for advertise- 
ments ordered twice a week, including Satur- 
day or Sunday, and 331-3 per cent additional 
for advertisements ordered three times a week, 
including Saturday and Sunday. Between its 
minimum and maximum rates the Glohe-Demo- 

vat has run-of-paper rates running all the way 
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from 13% cents to 30 cents, with 25 per cent 
added for full position, and 15 per cent added 
for next to reading matter. 

In the Star the rate is either 12% cents or 15 
cents for the daily ; 15 cents, 174 cents or 20 
cents for the Sunday paper, with 5 cents addi- 
tional in each case for full position, or 24% cents 
additionai for next to reading. 

Besides its higher rate the G/obe-Democrat 





overs only a fraction of the St. Louis adver- 
tising field. An advertiser can not cover St. 
Louis completely by using the G/lobe- Democrat 
alone. He must use also the St. Louis Refud- 
dic and at least one or perhaps two other En- 
glish newspapers. 

The Star isin my judgment, the cheapest 
and best advertising medium west of Chicago, 
and because for that reason it gives advertisers 
best service for the money expended, it is en- 
titled to and should receive the Sugar Bowl. 


A REVIEW OF THE SITUATION. 

At the invitation of PRINTERS’ INK, 
the Little Schoolmaster in the Art of 
Advertising, to whom every advertis- 
ing sharp pays deference, five gentle- 
men met together in New York City 
one evening recently to discuss the 
proper award of the PRINTERS’ INK 
Sugar Bowl, which is to be given to 
the one paper published west of Chi- 
cago that, all things considered, gives 
an advertiser best service in propor- 
tion to price demanded. The men 
present were Mr. Richards, special 
agent of the St. Louis G/obe-Demo- 
crat; Mr. Straus, special agent of the 
San Francisco Examiner ; Mr. Hart, 
special agent of the Kansas City Star ; 
Mr. Van Doren, special agent of the 
St. Paul Dispatch, and Mr. Kennedy, 
who dispenses advertising contracts at 
the Geo. P. Rowell Advertising A gency. 
With the sole exception of Mr Ken- 
nedy, each of the gentlemen present 
was of the decided opinion that the 
paper he represented was entitled to 
receive the Sugar Bowl, and that no 
other paper has any real claim what- 
ever for consideration in the matter. 
Mr. Straus was particularly earnest on 
this point, but in his opinion, which 
was expressed after due deliberation, 
the Kansas City Stax was entitled to 
consideration next to the San Francisco 
Examiner. Mr. Richards, without be- 
ing willing to admit that any of the 
other papers were entitled to be men- 
tioned in the same day with the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, did give ex- 
pression to the opinion that next to 
the Globe-Democrat, the Kansas City 
Star was, on the whole, entitled to sec- 
ond place in a comparison. Mr. Van 
Doren, although prepared to prove 
that the claims of the St. Paul Dys- 
patch, when compared with those of 
any other paper printed west of Chi- 














cago, were as the sun compared to 
the moon, admitted on being pressed, 
that next to the Dispatch the Kansas 
City Star was, in his opinion, entitled 
to ‘be considered. Mr. Hart, of the 
Kansas City Star, said that if by any 
idiosyncrasy in the mind of the Little 
Schoolmaster the Sugar Bowl should 
be awarded to any other paper than 
the Kansas City Sfa”, it ought to go to 
the St. Paul Dispatch. There was a 
suspicion in the minds of all the gen 
tlemen present that Mr. Hart and Mr. 
Van Doren had put up this job be- 
tween them. Mr. Kennedy, after ask 
ing a good many questions, finally 
asserted rather hesitatingly that he 
thought, on the whole, considering 
everything, the rate card of the Kan 
sas City Star was more favorable to 
an advertiser than that of any other 
paper published west of Chicago. 
When all these opinions had been cd 
livered, the Little Schoolmaster said 
that, in the morning—7/ he did not 
have a hea Zache—he would call in at 
Tiffany’s and order a Sugar Bowl to be 
constructed after the designs that hay 

recently appeared in the St. Paul Dis 
patch ; and, when it had been com 
pleted, he would cause it to be suitably 
inscribed and would send it to the 
representative of the paper that he 
thought ought to have it. But when 
pressed to make known what paper 
was most likely to receive it, he 
declined to say anything more definite. 
It was understood that in addition to 
the four papers mentioned, the only 
other one that had consideration in 
his mind was the St. Louis Aepuhlic, 
which is repres¢ nted in New York by 
Mr. Wallace Brooke, who, it is alleged, 
has not as yet heard that there was to 
be any PRINTERS — Sugar Bowl. 





HARD TO GE r, wr ASY TO KEEP. 
Too many adver g 
look for returns too soon hey advert fora 
week or two in the paper, and then are disap- 
pointed if the orders do not come in sufficient 
quantity. They might just as well look f \ 
crop of apples after the young tree has been 
planted for a week or two. It takes time for 
the results of advertising to grow, but when 
they are once well under way they will continue 
to give yearly crops of constantly increasing 
size, just as the apple tree reimburses its 
owner. Mr. Young Advertiser, the public 
does not know you, and it is not going to 
get acquainted immediately after the intr duc- 
tion. You will have to grow into its favor, 
and you should be continually and everlast- 
ingly pushing yourself into public notice 
Don’t - it offensively, but be quietly per- 
sistent. Keep on idvertising and you will 
have your reward. Remember that if the busi- 
ness is hard to get, it wi ill be as hard to get it 
away from you.—A gricultural Advertising. 





10 are beginners 
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AN ARMi S EDITOR. 

William J. Blan, owner of the daily Messen- 
ger, of Troy, Ala., says the Chicago 77imes- 
Herald, had just succeeded in putting his 
paper on its feet by hard work, when he lost 
both hands by an explosion. He had a large 
family of young children, and had lived pretty 
well up to his income. He knew no line of 
business except newspaper work, and a man 
wi th rout either hand is ordinarily not very avail- 
ible about a newspaper office. He determined 
not to allow his usefulness to depart with th 
loss of his hands, however, and as soon as he 
had recovered sufficiently from his injuries to 
give the matter his attention, he had an artificial 
right hand and half fore arm made for himself 

his is arranged so as to be securely fastened to 
the stump of the rightarm. The hand, which is 
covered by a glove, appears perfectly natural in 
shape, and holds a pen or pencil as gracefully as 
ny editor’s natural hanc A stranger, seeing 
Blan at work at his desk, would never 
e that the hi is not a real one. By 
cord, wh from his artifi- 
ind up his right eeve, then across 
is back, the n down his left coatsleeve to the 
remainder of his left arm, Mr. Blan is enabled 
to close the fingers of his artificial hand and 
gra his pen By I his left elbow 

nt, the tension of is continued, 

! tificial fing 
editor controls 
paper by a movement 
> By this m 































ite with ease 
bly than the aver: 5 
two good hands en vears he has writ 
ten, with this m iical hand, practically all 
f the editorials, and a very amount of 





the local and advertising matter 


TRADE-MARKS. 
right to use a trade- 
t t.or by 
as the 
wholly from 
g the trade-mark 
it, nor can it confer 













nient means 
and with a 
his claims ar: dis 


for registration his 





ust be accompar yav 
laration to the effect that he has at the time 
right to the use of the trade-mark sought 
to be registered, an 











’ ther person, firm 
or corporation has the right to such use, either 
n the identical form any such near 
etoa calculated to 
v rson has registered a trade- 
mark, supp¢ that he had title to it by virtue 
of priority of use, but afterwards discovers that 
k in th t | 












position, his clear 
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indon the trade-mark. 7 
s first to use the mark, 
cation anywhere in order 
but he may go into court 
and prevent any other person from using hi 
mark upon the same kind of goods, whether 
the istered the trade-mark or not 








to perfect 





<o 
DO IT AGAIN 

Do it again. You have undoubtedly had 

many successes in your business career, as well 

as a sufficiency of reverses. When you or your 

clerks have made a mi 





take, and thereby in- 
curred loss, you say, “‘ Don’t do it again.” 
Why not take up some of your former success- 
ful efforts and “ do it again But be sure to 
add the spice of newness and freshness to it.— 
Dry Goods Economist, 
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“JUS! DOG.” 
By Frank A. Heywood. 


“ A necessary requisite in advertising 
blooded dogs is to know the proper 
papers to patronize, and following the 
experience gained by the Methuselahs 
in the business is the only proper way 
of determining it,” said Fred P. Kirby, 
manager of the famous kennels at 
Woodbury, N. J., the other day. 

‘It takes a reputation created by 
years of successful breeding and train- 
ing with regular attendance at the 

bench-shows’ with ‘ prize-winners’ to 
prepare for successful newspaper ad- 
ertising. Our business is based largely 
on reputation. The majority of our 
customers come to us through the 
friends we have made in a professional 
way, and reputation is the salesman 
which closes the deal. It can not be 
made by fancy catalogues—though 
they are very valuable—bzt is created 
by ‘just dog.’ 

“With the reputation made,” con- 
tinued Mr. Kirby, “the advertising of 
pedigreed stock does not require many 
words to make it effective. The mere 
statement by a reputable breeder that 

{-11-44 out of ‘ Multiplication Table’ 
by imported ‘Long Division’ is for 
sale or in the stud produces returns 
from the readers of Forest and Stream, 
Outing, Kennel Gazette, Sports Afield, 
Rod, Gun and Kennel, and the Dog 
Funcie, all of whom are as well posted 
as to pedigrees as we are. It would 
excite ridicule and drive away custom, 
if we should enter into printed argu- 
inents why the reader urgently needed 
I do not believe either, that a 
sentiment in favor of ‘man’s best 
friend’ can be instilled into the breast 
of a being who wasn’t born with it. 

“There are but few dailies which 
pay the fancier. Those which enjoy 
the business probably gained it origi- 
nally by employing an expert kennel 
editor, and retain it simply because no 
are now recognized in this 
peculiar line by buyers. It takes as 
much time for a newspaper to win a 
reputation for its advertising columns 
as it did for Fitzsimmons to gain his 
as a champion. The papers which 
carry this line of advertising find it 
profitable. The Philadelphia /'ress, 
for instance, contains at least two col- 
umnsof classified dogads every Sunday. 

“Tt always seems to me that dog 
advertising should be as characteristic 
of dignity as that of the physician or 








a dog. 


others 
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undertaker. In oiher cases than of 
children’s pets, watch dogs, etc., it 
would be destructive to quote prices. 
It certainly would not help my sales 
to advertise a $1,000 setter as reduced 
to $999.98. Nor do I think it would 
help me to head an ad with ‘ Bargains 
in Skye terriers.’ 

“ All good breeders take space in the 
official catalogues issued at the ‘ bench- 
shows,’ for each copy gets into the 
hands of people who read every line. 
It would be hard to reach Mrs. George 
Gould, for instance, by any other form 
of advertising, but she gives as much 
attention to a ‘ bench-show’ catalogue 
as Dr. Parkhurst does to his Bible. 

“Nearly all professional fanciers 
issue an individual catalogue. Some 
are very elaborate and expensive. A 
thousand copies of one I have in mind 
$3,200. It was sent to a list of 
gentlemen who were known to be 
particularly interested in high-priced 
stock. I have the best of reasons for 
knowing that bench-show and indi- 
vidual catalogues produce profitable 


cost 


results, for I have seen the profits 


come. These catalogues resemble the 
of other professions in 
portraying in half-tone everything about 
the business which will stand a picture. 
The statements, however, are confined 
to the fewest words possible, and the 
lack of adjectives is noticeable Prices, 
except for stud fees, are seldom quoted.” 


good ones 





KAISER AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 

The German Emperor is one the busiest men 
in Europe, and he seems to know what is go- 
ing on all over the world and what is said about 
him at home and abroad. 

This is not difficult when there is the Ger- 
man talent for thoroughness and system behind 
him. He does not read newspapers himself, 
but there are competent men whose duty it is 
to do it for him, and to arrange and classify the 
clippings for his convenience. There isa book 
of such clippings prepared for him every day. 

With a volume of these at his disposal when- 
ever he wishes to ring for it, he can know at 
any time what people are thinking and saying 
about him at home and abroad. Probabiy there 
is no other sovereign who is so well-informed 
respecting the world’s opinion of his qualities 
and public acts.— Youth’s Companion. 

ONE VIEW. 

We do not think it possible to compel the 
dealer to stock goods by advertising, but ad- 
vertising backed up with good salesmen will 
place the goods where advertising by itself or 
the salesman by himself would utterly fail to 
do so.—A dvertising Experience. 

- 


JOHN DREW’S OPINION. 

I am one of the many who believe that con- 
spicuous billposting ome | persistent appearance 
in print have more to do in securing an actor’s 
triumphs than his most conscientious and capa- 
ble efforts in dramatic art.—/John Drew, 
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A TRADE-MARK DISCUSSION. 


The following interesting discussion 
is reprinted from the report of the 
Committee on Infringements and 
Simulations of Trade-Marks submitted 
to the recent meeting of the Proprie- 
tary Association of America: 

This is a case of alleged infringe- 
ment of trade-mark rights, Raymond 
& Co. claiming that the J. C. Ayer 
Company in putting on the market 
their Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral Plasters 
were infringing on the trade-name 
Raymond’s Pectoral Plasters. 

The evidence of user in the case is 
not sufficiently detailed to allow a 
thorough view of the common law as- 
pect of the controversy, but it appears 
from the correspondence that the J.C. 
Ayer Company have used the word 
“Pectoral” as applied to some of their 
medical preparations upwards of fifty 
years. There is no evidence on the 
part of Raymond & Co. of user ex- 
tending over or exceeding such a 
period of time. 

According to Mr. Bruen’s letter of 
February 23d, Mr. G. T. Raymond 
claimed to have copyrighted the word 
“ Pectoral” as applied to plasters. This 
certainly must be a mistake, as the 
copyright law does not in any way 
cover trade-names. Recent decisions 
have even refused copyright privileges 
to advertising matter, including adver- 
tising illustrations, a condition which 
is certainly deplorable and ought to be 
remedied, but which exists. 

Nor is, in itself, the word “ Pectoral ” 
capable of registration as a trade- 
mark. It has none of the qualities 
essential to the definition of a trade- 
mark or even trade-word or trade- 
name. It is not an arbitrary or 
invented word, but a common En- 
glish dictionary word in general use, 
the same as spinal or renal or ure- 
thral. It means appertaining to the 
breast, just as spinal means apper- 
taining to the spine, or renal apper- 
taining to the kidneys. Any plaster 
applied to the breast is a pectoral 
plaster just as any pill acting on the 
liver is a liver pill. Noone can claim 
or obtain absolute, exclusive owner- 
ship to the expression “ Pectoral 
Plasters” by itself any more than 
to the words “Liver Pill” by itself. 
As soon as a third arbitrary word be 
added, or a common word in arbitrary 
combination or, especially, an arbitrary 
device, registration can be obtained on 





such arbitrary combination, with the 
expression “ Pectoral Plaster.” But 
Raymond’s Pectoral Plaster, especially 
when combined with the arbitrary de- 
vice of two little boys illustrating the 
use of “ Pectoral Plasters ” is unduubt- 
edly a valid trade-mark, but “ Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral Plaster,” especially 
when used in an entirely dissimilar 
style, is not an infringement on it. 

The question remaining is whether 
this case comes under the broader legal 
principle of unfair competition. Did 
the J. C. Ayer Company place their 
plasters on the market with the inten- 
tion of profiting by the established 
reputation or fame of Raymond's 
plasters? Or is there any evidence of 
an attempt to imitate style, size and 
color of the Raymond plasters, or the 
manner of packing them, so as to 
create a danger of deceiving the un- 
sophisticated public? Or is there even 
a chance of the purchaser mistaking 
one for the other through inadvertent 
similarities? These questions must 
certainly be answered in the negative 
by any one examining the exhibits 
even superficially. _Raymond’s Pec- 
toral Plaster is about 5x7 inches in 
size, a solid plaster, wrapped and fold- 
ed in a blue paper. On the muslin 
protecting the plaster surface is the 
trade-mark device of the two boys, a 
very characteristic mark of distinction. 
Dr. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral Plaster is 
about 6xg inches in size, a porous 
plaster, folded in a paper of bright 
orange, a color characteristic of the 
package of all of Ayer’s preparations. 
There is not the least similarity or 
danger of confusion. 

It has been pointed out by complain- 
ant that orders sent in by jobbers to 
Raymond & Co. usually instruct them 
to “ Ship —— gross Pectoral Plasters ” 
without using the word Raymond's, 
which they take to be evidence that 
the trade has recognized only one 
“Pectoral Plaster” on the market. 
However, this may as well be simply 
a business abbreviation such as would 
immediately occur to any correspond- 
ent. If the order is addressed to 
Raymond & Co. it would naturally 
mean Raymond’s Pectoral Plasters, 
whereas if the J. C. Ayer Company 
were addressed, the order would be 
taken to mean Dr. Ayer’s. 

I have given every aspect of this case 
most careful consideration, consulted 
with others who have had much ex- 
perience in such matters, and as a 
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result I fail to see anything in the case 
to show intentional or accidental imi- 
tation or infringement reprehensible 
under the law as I understand it. 
Since the above opinion was written, 
a recent decision in New York fur- 
nishes an analogous case. The firm 
of Janowitz, whose dealings in fancy 
goods have resulted in considerable ad- 
ertising in the general press, as well as 
n trade journals, brought a suit against 
1¢ manufacturers of the Duplex Her- 
culean dress stays to compel them to 
stop the use of the word duplex on 
their goods. This claim was based on 
he fact that prior to the use of the 
word by the defendants, the Janowitz 
firm had introduced its goods with the 
words Janowitz Duplex Eagle Trade- 
Mark as a conspicuous part of the 
trade-mark affixed on the goods. The 
court refused to permit any injunction, 
giving it as its opinion that no pro- 
prietary right in the word duplex could 
lawfully be claimed, and that by using 
the word in his own trade-mark the 
plaintiff did not acquire any right in 
the word not possessed by any other 
The court held that the 
word duplex has long been in use as 
the equivalent of the word twofold 
or double. That it is applied to various 
manufactured articles, such as duplex 
presses, duplex telegraph, duplex hooks 
and eyes. If the defendant makes the 
dress stay of double material or double 
springs, he has a right to call it double 
or twofold or duplex. No one can 
deprive him of that right by assuming 
to make the word duplex an arbitrary 
word descriptive of quality or char- 
acter. No evidence was put in to 
show an effort to deceive the public as 
to the kind of dress stay offered for 
sale by the defendants or of any fraud- 
ulent imitations as to trade-mark. 
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“WANT "" MEDIUMS. 
The small popular advertising known as 
wants’ is a great and much sought after 
teature of the modern newspaper. The news- 
paper which carries the largest number of paid 
‘want adlets’’ is regarded with special favor 
by other advertisers, and also by readers, who 
like to look over the “ wants ” each day. Every 
publisher is anxious to lead in this regard, both 
on account of the profits and because of the 
prestige it gives.—Des Moines News. 
“> 
BUSIN ESS OPPORTUNITIES, 
APPL 
TH. TWIN T Ww NS of Mifflintown and 
terson, Juniata County, Pa., situs 
main line of the P. R. R., 49 miles west of Harris 
burg, have reliable resources for aiding indus- 
tries that will locate in that vicinity. The towns 
are lighted by electricity, have elegant water 
works and_ complete sewerare. Communicate 
xe Dr. W. H. J. Holman, secretary Board of 
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NOWADAYS. 
“TI have just taken my newly graduated 
grandson into business with me 
** How are you getting on with him?” 
“Well, I seem to please him.”’—Z 7/e. 


$00 000000 —— 
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Ses THE MOST PECULIAR AND INTERESTING SIGHT IN AMERICA 
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Baby Ostriches, Three Dave Old. 


THE FLORIDA 


OSTRICH ARM 


On Talleyrand Avenue, Oppesite the Country Club. 
Take Fairfield Electric Car to the Grounds. Pare Five Cents. 
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+ Groene of Fal Grown Birds. 
Nearly 10 gigantic virds, standing 7 to 10 feet Mee weighing to #0 
pounds each, all in o tol 7 baby “owtriches y a few dnys old, 


Oétrich ekEs nest ‘Darge who eneort a through the 0 
farm, explaining all about the birds. thelr habits, pi ivmage, © 
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Q Out for « Drive. 

¢ ‘Wa carry the largest and finest stock of oetrich-feather onto te» the 
%, United States J sell at producers’ prices, which are # per jess* than 
Q they can be bought for elsewhere 


NOTE OUR PRICES. § 


Prumes, all colors and sizes, Ma ¢ 
and up. 

Tips (bunch of three), tc and up 
Collars (half yard), Diack, white 
and natural, $250 to #5. 

Fans. all colors aad stylen & 
and up 

Pon-Pons. sith aigrettes, alco 

+ Meadtiful, we 


Boas. all colors and size, & 

and up. 

Combtontion boa and coliar, with Q 

three Up ends, one end one-quarter 

yards. % 

Capes, parasols, comcombe ané@ 
at 


other noveities. 





mail of express) te amy part 
st the United States. 


FLORIDA osrmicn FARM. } 





prices 
on rders promptly forwarded ( 





Ostrich Express. 
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NOTES. 

“Hottpays are Kodak days,” says the 
Eastman firm on the suburban fences. 

Tue Trade Circular Advertising Company, 
125 Clark Street, Chicago, announces it has a 
new list of 300,000 farmers’ names. 

Tue latest form of an advertising calendar is 
about an inch square and is to be pasted 
in hats.— 7 vpfeka (Kas.) Joxrnal. 

DurinG 1899 the Bookman wiil publish a 
series of articles giving a detailed account of 
the great newspapers of Continental Europe. 

Currtron S. Wapy, of Boston, has become 
advertising manager of Finley, Acker & Co., 
of Philadelphia. He invites offerings of cuts, 
drawings, etc., for his consideration. 

D. AppLeton & Co. report that through the 
use of the columns of the P hil. idelphia Record, 
the sale of the new Johnson’s Cycloy 
been greatly increased in Philadelphia. 

THE Minneapolis (Minn.) Journa/ has is- 
sued in a book the cartoons appearing in that 
newspaper during the Spanish War. It is a 
volume that will always retain its interest. 

Mr. Worstan Dixey having become ad- 
vertising manager of the National Register 
Company, of Dayton, O., has turned over his 
<=. business to Mr. Charles F. Jones 

Tue St. Louis Re ’ a merchant in 
North Missouri has nd placarded in 
his store: ‘‘ mistake men are not 
made of dust. Dust always settles. Some 
men never do.’ 
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THE greatest possible blunder is to buy cir- 
culation without knowing how much of it 
you get for your money. This costly error 
is being ground to powder by the insistent 
demands of advertisers.— Des Mofnes A 

Or its January 11th edition, the Farmers 
Tribune, of Des Moines, Ia., says it mailed 
over 240,000 copies, which it claims reached 
every farmer in Iowa, and was the largest edi- 
tion of any single issue of a newspaper ever 
mailed in the State. 

Tue American Newspaper Directory is be- 
fore us, and a careful perusal con 
it is invaluable in placing newspaper concracts 
large or small. It contai ns the facts and figures 
about all papers worth using. It is the only 
recognized authority on « rrect newspaper rat- 
ings.—U/-to-1 Distril 7 

Ti sien that the ( 
the world is soon to be erected in the bu 
center of New York City, site not yet divulged, 
by the Merchants’ Association of New York 
It is proposed to inaugurate the new century 
by holding a great industrial « orp on in it. 
Thereafter, however, it is to remain as a per- 
manent institution. The site will, it (+ said, 
cover eight city blocks, and the building will 
be at least sixteen times as large as Mz idison 
Square Garden, the converging —— and | 
street railway to traverse it. is hoped = 
complete it by 1902, when Geomend exposi- 
tion is to be held. 

Tue London (England) Star on January 
17th celebrated its eleventh birthday, by issu- | 
ing an anniversary number containing original 
contributions from Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne and Emile Zola, the story which the 
great: Frenchman contributed having been writ- 
ten for the Stay during his recent visit to Eng- 
land. In the matter of circulation the Star 
has established a record for itself, its daily sale, 
clear of ali returns and unsold copies, being 
over 200,000 copies, a showing that is claime d 
to put it at the head of all English evening pa- 
pers, in fact to be three or four times greater 
than the circulation of any two other newspa- 
pers in the same class. 

Tue Mount Vernon (N 
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YTERS’ INK. 


. Y.) Mews runs an Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. 


extended department called ‘‘ The Local Prob- 
lem ”’ intended to convince residents of Mount 
Vernon that they can trade as profitably in their 
own town as in the nearby metropolis. ‘* In 
order to back up my opinion,”’ says the editor, 
“I will challenge any one to select 500 articles 
in dry and fancy goods, shoes, clothing, gro- 
ceries, meats, hardware, furniture, all kinds of 
household goods, all kinds of canned goods 
in fact, anything used by housekeepers—that 
our people are now running to the city for, ex 
cept drugs, and I will duplicate the same or 
better goods in Mount Vernon, at the san 
price or even lower, by paying cash, just as the 

do i in the city 








general Gheary of the Univers 
igan possesses a copy of the first newspa- 
er printed in this State. It is Vol. 1, No.1 
of the Michigan F say or the Impartial Ob- 
server, andis dated De troit, lhursday, August 
31, 1809. Its own advertisement says it will be 
printed every Thursday and ‘ handed to city 
su bscribers” for $5 a year. The paper is a 
small folio. It is supposed that the paper was 
edited by Father Gabriel Richard, who in 18) 
one of the two instructors in the “Cathe 
stemiad or University of Michigania,’ 
six professorships at a yearly salary of 
$12.50 for each professorship. So far as is 
known No, 2 of the Essay never appeared. 
Only a few copies of No. 1 are known to be in 


existence "niversity News-Letter, 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


idvertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in ove week in advance. 


CANADA. 


[* takes at least 16 daily papers in the fourteen 

argest cities in Canada to bring an article 
prominently before the larger number of Can 
adians, Cost for 35 lines, every other day fer 
one year, about $1,500. We know Canadian pa 
pers, their constituencies and lowest prices, and 
can be of use to any who intend using space in 
Canada, THE E, DESBARATS ADVERTL: ING 
AGENCY, Montreal 



















Displayed Advertisements. 


$x a per cent 
ified posttion—t/ granted. 





Must be handed in one week i in sadvanc e. 


The Great Lakes Territory 


is covered fully by 
The 


Detroit Suns 


Drop us a postal 





for rates. 
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Mail List Type 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


I have for sale the type used on a 12,0 


Will sell 


at 15c. per lb., cash 

witl furnish a proof of galley 

ow stands to any applicant. 
WM. JOHNSTON, 1 


ng Primer Mail List. 





of same as 
Address 
Spruce St., N. ¥ 


H.D. LAC 








Mn Incognito Ad- 
that Is 


an ad in which you conceal 
your identity, but which serves 
to test an ad medium. 
For $1 
we send our magazine | yr. and 
allow you 40 words in “ Wants.” 
How’s that for a test? 
“The magazine is good,” 
Your wife will agree to that. 
It is for those who Plan, Build or 
Beautify Homes. The only one of 
the kind in existence. 
We want your dollar first— 


you'll do the rest. 


AMERICAN Homes, Knoxville, Tenn, 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


THE 


A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 


It is printed every day in the year 
at Phoenix, the liveliest town of its 
class in the United States. 


Information as to rates of 


. 
P+eororros 


Booklets 


Written, 
Designed and 
Printed. 


I write, design and print 
Jooklets, Circulars and Adver- 
tisements of every description. 
No one has better facilities. No 
one can do it better. If you 
mean business write me on your 
own letter-head telling your 
needs. I will furnish you acover 
design and dummy of a booklet, 
circular or advertisement |! 
would advise, free of cost, with 
estimate for the writing, design 
ing and printing complete. Only 
one order needed. No bother- 
ing with artists, @€ngravers or 
printers. 
| attend to the whole business. 


WM. JOHNSTON, 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 


10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Arizona Republican, 


"4AS NO RIVAL IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 


OSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 
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PRINTERS INK is one of the most thoroughly read 


periodicals that comes to our table. 


We have over sixty 


different periodicals on file, but none has more readers 


than the Little Schoolmaster in advertising. 


I do not see 


how any business man, or any one who is the least bit 
interested in advertising, can do without it. 


LittLe Rock, Ark., Dec. 10, 1897. 


THOMAS JOHNSON, 
General Secretary Y. M. C. A. 
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A copy of PRINTERS’ INK happened to come to my notice several 
years ago. ‘The first article that I read so absorbed my interest that I 
read one after another until I found that I had read that number of the 
LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER through, advertisements and all. I became a 
steady reader of PRINTERS’ INK. My interest did not lag—each number 





seemed more interesting to me than the last. IT read, studied, re-read it 
and re-studied it. I got hack numbers and read and studied them. It is 


practical, it is original, it works well into my business and my com- 
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rb mon sense. J. BD. ALLER. 
iH BLoominGTon, II}., Jan. to, 1898. 
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-+. Of 
Will bea 2 ,00 “——e e 
fine issue. | be printed, 
structive and practical articles, items, information and illustrations relating to field 
constantly. It will be a good number in which to commence your advertisement. 
During the coming year we can pl: ace the notice of yours goods each month before so 
amount of what you are looking for—-NEW BUSINESS. 
SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., - 358 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


It will contain so many interesting. in- 

sports, of such value to sportsmen, that it will becarefuliy preserved and referred to 
many sportsmen, anglers and outdoor folk generally. that it will bring you a large 
i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i, i i i i i i i i i A i i i i A ed i 





The position of advertising manager of Indiana’s iargest retail dry 
goods house is one I obtained by virtue of the philosophy of the Little 
Schoolmaster. ‘The first copy I ever read was handed me by Mr. 
Thomas Sullivan, then the advertising manager of L. S. Ayres & Co. 
The precepts learned in that and subsequent copies so far developed my 
talent that when Mr. Sullivan retired to enter a business of his own, he 
recommended me for his place. Recently I have had the pleasure of 
seeing considerable of my work reproduced in various advertising 
journals, HORACE E. RYAN, 

INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 14,1898. Advertising Manager L. S. Ayres & Co. 
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THE Panne! ou rna 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Ne wspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size. class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation: in 1898 . on -- 14,890 
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TEACHES TERSENESS, SIMPLICITY, TRUTH. 


As a writer of advertisements I learn 
from the LirrLE SCHOOLMASTER three 
vital points, viz.: terseness, simplicity 
: and truth. 
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FRED GOLDSMITH WALKER. 


SALEM, Mass., June 15, 1898. 
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The Springfield cas.) News 


Proves almost as much local circulation as any two 
other Springfield papers combined. 

Look it up for yourself and then you will advertise 
where you get the best value for your money. 


Total Average Circulation DNs ber st asus 8,008 
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PRINTERS’ INK keeps me in touch with the advertising 
world, tells me what other fellows are doing and makes 
sensible suggestions. For the adwriter it is a mental 
‘*Sapolio” that brightens his faculties. Business men will 
find it a brain tonic (not a stimulant) that builds, strength- 
ens and invigorates. It fairly bristles with earnestness, 
originality and progressiveness. JOE S. ZUART, 


Adv. Mgr. Frankel Clothing Co. 





Des Mornss, Ia., June 21, 1898. 
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THE WESTERN WORLD 


88 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE WESTERN WorRLD has now taken a place among the 
100,000 circulation papers and brings fine 
returns. Try it. Address, 
The Western World, 88 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Or any Reliable Agent. 
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RIPANS 


IN SUMS OF $1,000 OR OVER. 





THE RIPANS CHEMICAL COMPANY, in Augtst last, a: nounced a reduc 
tion of 24% per cent from their schedule price upon orders for $1,000 worth of their 
goods or over, if accompanied by a check in full payment. On the 27th of Jan- 
uary they received the fiftieth one thousand dollar cash in advance order. 

These thousand dollar cash in advance orders came from territory specified 
below :— 





New York City, twenty orders St. Louis, one order, 
Philadelphia, fourteen orders. Clinton, lowa, one order. 
Albany, three orders. Peoria, one order, 
Chicago, three orders. Hartford, one order. 
Atchison, two orders. Jersey City, one order 
Newark, two orders. Milwaukee, one order 


The full list of buyers, amounts and dates is as follows: 
















Thousand Dollar Orders. : Gross Amount Dollar Orders, Gross Amount. 
1. 85-98 Lehn & Fink, New York City... $1,008.60] 2 D. Maurer & Son, Phila., Pa $1,107 00 
2. 91 Olney & MeDaid, Clinton, lowa, 3 Meyer Bros, Drug Co., St. Louis, 1,033.20 


t. 
Aschenbach & Miller, Phila., Pa. 1,030.20 
Lehn & Fink, New York City 1,003.68 
Smith,Kline& French Co.,Phila. 1,008.60 
[. City. 1,180.80 


3. 97 Lehn & Fink, New York City 

4. 914 Robinson & Son, New York City, 
5. 9-21 Walker & Gibson, Albany. N.Y. 
6. 921 D. Maurer & Son, Phila , Pa. 

a C. N. Crittenton Co., N. Y. City, 
8 929 Aschenbach & Miller, Phila., Pa 
9.103 MePike & Fox, Atchis ‘ 
10, 10-4 Lehn & Fink, New Yor i 
11. 10-11 E. Harinett, Jersey City, N.J 
12, 1020 C.N. Crittenton Co., N. Y. City, 
13, 10-22 McKesson & Robbins, NY. City, 
14.111 Aschenbach & Miller, Phila. Pa. 
1. 1-3 =©Fuller& Fuller Co., Chicago, I). 
16.113 A.B. Crooks, Newark, N. 
17.115 Lehn & Fink, New York City 
18. 11-11 MePike & Fox, Atchison, Kan. 
19. 11-14 Asclienbach & Miller. Phila., Pa 
20. 11-14 Lord, Owen & Co., Chicag 

21. 11-18 Smith.Kline& French Co.,Vhila. 
22. 11-21 Barker&Wheeler Co.,Peoria, Il. 
23. 11-21 R.W. Robinson & Son, N.Y. City, 1,011.20 
24. 11-23 Walker & Gibson, Albany, N.Y. 1,008.60 
25. 11-26 C.N. Crittenton Co., N.Y. City, 1,008.60 


Henry Klein & Co., N.Y. 
McKesson & Robbins, N.Y. City, 
Talcott, Frisbie & Co., Hartford, 
Aschenbach & Miller, Phila., Pa. 
C.N. Crittenton Co., N.Y. City, 1,013.80 
Smith,Kline & French Co.,Phila. 1,008 60 
Lehn & Fink, New York City 

om, Phila., Pa. 








Aschenbach & Miler, Phila., Pa. 
Morrison,Plummer&Co.,Chi'go, 1, 

C. N. Crittenton Co., N.Y. City, 1,008.60 
Smith.Kline& French Co.,!'hila. 1,008.60 
O. H. Jadwin, New York City... 1,426.80 
Chas. Baumbach Co.,Milwaukee, 1.085.94 
McKesson & Robbins, N.Y. City. 1,008.60 
The Seidler Drug Co., Newark... 1.088.37 
Aschenbach & Miller, Phila., Pa. 1,035.80 
C. \. Crittenton Co.. N.Y City, 1,008.60 
Henry Klein & Co., N.Y. City ~. 1,033.20 












It will be observed that more than a quarter of all the first fifty one thousand dollar orders 
came from the city of Philadelphia. A five thousand dollar order from the house of Smith, Kline 
& French Co., in Philade.phia, also came shortly before the 244 per cent discount for cash went 
inte ee only I la tl idol i ! ' 

he only house to send a thousand dollars in advance three separate times in one mo a 
from Philadelphia—Messrs. Aschenbach & Miller. I sone month was 

Considering the compyrative cxpense for advertising, the Ripans Chemical Company assert 
that their Philadelphia tradc is better than at any other point, and the president of the company 
is outspo£en in his belief that no other newspaper in America has proved so profitable for his 
business as the Philadelphi. Record. No other paper even approaches the Record in this resnect 

he unwillingness of drugyists in the Far West and in the South to carry a fivecent medicine 
in stock is so pronounced that th: Ripans Chemical Company have to a large degree allowed their 
advertising contracts to expire in those directions, and are failing to enter into many new ones 
finding expenditures for publicity »ore profitable at points east of Ohio and north of Virginia, 
where small orders from poor people are treated with more consideration : 

In New England, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania ans Tabules are now the b«st 
selling medicine on the druggists’ shelves. The output in 1898 exceeded seventy millions. The 
present output exceeds halt a million Tabules per day. Themere packing of them in boxes already 
gives constant employment to nearly two hundred girls. © 

It is estimated that the normal demand, when their virtues are fully known, will be fully six 
million Tabules a day, that being about the quantity of the same ingredients at present dispensed 
by the one hundred and twenty thousand practicing physicians in the United States who prescribe 
the identical comy ound, mainly in fluid form or as a powder, but less scientifically prepared, on 
account of inferior facilities, although sold at from ten to one hundred times the price, “ 
























WANTED. 


A case of bad health that R‘I'P*A‘N°S will no’ benefit. R*I‘P*A'N’S, 10 for 5 cents, or 12 packets 
for 48 cents, may be had ef all druggists who are willing to sell a low-priced medicine at a mod- 
erate profit. They banish pain and pro'eng life. One gives relief. Acc°pt no substitute. Note 
the word R°I'P*A°N’S on the packet. Send 5 conts to Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce street, New 
York, for 10 samples and 1,000 test?mo::iais. 
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WILMER ATKINSON 
CHARLES F, JENKINS 


Farm J ournaleCE!VED 


1024 Race Street 


tqILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 














om GED, P. ROWELL & CO, 
bay Lm Philadelphia 
~e January 24, 1899, 


Publishers, 
American Newspaper Directory, 
New York, N, Y, 


Encicsed herewith T hand 
you detailed statement of the cirecula- 
tion of the Parm Journal for the year 
1898, which I trust you will find prope 
erly made out, 

T regard it as a matter 
of great impoptance that the figures be 
promptly and regularly furnished, 50 
that our correct rating may appear in 
your Directory, as I believe it carries 
great woight with the leading adver- 
tisers, 


Farm Journal has nover 
had the elightest difficulty in being 
correctly rated in the American News- 
paper Directory, 





Respectfully, 


“Zt r Atkinson Co, 
leo Zen 
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My Specimen Book 





It Must Necessarily Be the Most Extensive and 
Expensive Work of Its Kind Ever Con- 
templated by Any Printing Ink 
Manufacturer. 





As is well known, I make every color, shade, tint, qual- 
ity, every degree of Printing Inks that can be bought anywhere 
at any price. | promptly match every Ink shown in any speci- 
men book that was ever issued or that any printer has com- 
pounded or blended for hisown use. It is apparent, then, that my 
specimen book, when issued, will be of a size approaching the 
enormous and will be put forth at a cost that will be tremen- 
dous. To send my specimen book to my customers would in- 
volve a great expense for postage, express charges, or even 
freight. It is because printers fully understand this matter that 
they have learned to appreciate and admit that they have no 
particular use for a specimen book from me. They know that 
a specimen book issued to-day would be incomplete to-mor- 
row, and that all they have to do now is to consult any speci- 
men book they happen to have in the office and order my 
goods from it. They need never hesitate to tear out a page or 
scissor off a portion in any way they see fit, and forward it 
to me. 1! can always match any Ink ever produced by the art 
of man, and I return the sample sent me, if desired. It is of 
no use to me when I have filled the order, but may help the 
printer to observe how exactly | matched what he said he 
wanted. 

If a printer requires a grade of high-priced black Ink that 
some people think ought to sell at ten dollars a pound, or a 
dollar an ounce, he need not think | can not furnish it because 
I give him a quarter-pound can of it for twenty-five cents. If 
he specifies that the Ink is for printing Japan proofs from new 
wook-cuts, I send him a quality that answers his purpose bet- 
ter than any he can buy elsewhere at any price. If, on the 
other hand, the printer wants an Ink so coarse that it is only 
fit for use to kill canker worms on apple trees, | can supply 
that also, but to get it the quality must be plainly specified. 
Send for my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 Spruce St., New York. 
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| Worth Remembering 


Because we do such a large business in Street Car 
Cards many advertisers imagine that we don't handle any 
other kind of work. 

We are lithographers and printers of all kinds of adver- 
tising matter from a postal card to a poster. 

Is an advertiser in want of a show card, a bold eye- 
arresting placard which will attract attention because of its 
strength and win admiration because of its beauty ? 


We can furnish it! 


Is a booklet required—an interesting piece of reading 
matter, novel in its get-up, sensibly worded, attractively 
illustrated, cleverly executed ? 


We know what to give him! 


Is a poster needed — one with that trade-winning 
quality which only the proper thought, appropriate ideas 
and right treatment can give? 


We'll provide it! 


All these things we have done for others—why not for 
you? We want to hear from you even though you may be 
undecided as to what you will do. We charge nothing for 
suggestions. Send for us. You'll probably find that 
‘*tzvo heads are better than one.”’ 


The Gibbs & Williams Co. 


Lithographers and Printers, 





68 New Chambers St., N. Y. 


(Running through to Roosevelt.) 


Telephone 4124 Cortlandt. 
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Good Copy. 











OOD COPY is the vital spark of advertising. Ih 
your copy isn’t right your space is wasted. 

The best space in the world can be made utterly 
valueless by poor copy, or profitably valuable by good, bright, 
clean, convincing copy. The pr'ce you pay for space isn’t half 
as important as what you put into it. If the copy isn’t good 
enough to make the space profitable at a dollar a line it won't 
make it pay at ninety cents a line. The selection of media is 
important, but not so vital as the story that is to be told and the 
manner of telling it. 

The copy comes first, then the selection of media, then the 
price of space. 

My best energies are put into the preparation of bright, 
strong, attractive, convincing copy. I am willing to be judged by 
my product. 

For several months I have been running a series of ads made 
to push ‘‘Jenkinso..’s Pittsburg Stogtes.’’ These advertisements 
appear in magazines like ‘‘ Munsey’s,’’ ‘‘ McClure’s” and 
**Review of Reviews.’’ They represent a distinct style. 

A modification of this same style is shown in the February 


ads of the *‘ General Arthur Cigar,” in ‘* The Century,” ‘* Puck” 


and ‘‘ Munsey.” 

A distinctly different sort of work is used in the ‘‘/Mvan- 
dotte” ads of the J. B. Ford Co., in the February issues of 
‘* The Ladies’ Home Journal,’’ ‘‘ Munsey’s” and ‘* McClure’s.” 

Another style is that used to advertise te ‘** R & G Corset” 
in ‘*The Ladies’ Home Journai,’’ ‘‘ Delinzator,’’ ‘‘ Christien 
Herald,” ‘* Munsey’s’’ and ‘* McCture’s.”’ ? 

I make and place all of these ads. 

I can do equally good work for two or three other advertisers 
who have goods as well worth advertising. 

I handle only high-class business. 














Charles Austin Bates, 


Vanderbilt Building, New York. 
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STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
1ake merchandising more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


By Chas. F. Fones. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to rive their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F, Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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From a batch of advertisements sent 
me from Messrs. Hollister & Barnard, 
of Granville, N. Y., I judge that they 
have recently opened their store, be- 
cause they give it the unique name of 
“The Baby.” The first advertisement 
of the series is headed like this: 


The Baby is ready for Business. The Neat- 
t Store. The Nicest Stock. Our Prices are 
Right. There is not an article in our store but 


it is fresh stock. Fresh Groceries and Pro- 
ms. Howutster & BARNARD. 

Remember the store—across the bridge—that 
Thorne built. Free Delivery. 

The second, third and fourth are 
headed as follows: 

To the public we make our bow and greet it 
asmile. The Baby is now doing business 
will soon be in short pants—at least its 
ith will come that way. 

THE BABY 
is a-cooing and a-creeping. Hasn’t been 
sick a minute. Js feeling first-rate and 
happy as a “ Clam in high tide.” 
Well, we’re more than busy this week. 
Want to tell you about a few things. 


rHE BABY 
is a walking and a hollering. It’s never 
idle a minute and is growing so fast that 
some fear it will die of overgrowth. There 
are others who fear that it won’t. 

There are two or three other things 
that this firm say in the body of their 
advertisements that I believe will ap- 
peal very forcibly to people in the 
country, or in small cities, for the 
reason that they sound honest and 
friendly. 

We don’t want our friends to feel that to 
retain our friendship they must trade with us. 
Bless you,no! When you go by our store, 
look in, smile and bow. Then go trade where 
you want to. We’ll think a good deal more of 
you. We have met people who happened to 
have with them goods bought of a competitor, 
ind they looked as if they had been stealing 
sheep, or something. Don’t feel that way. 
!f we had all the trade of all the people this 
would be a mighty poor town in general. Go 
buy all you want to, anywhere you want to. If 
vou can’t get all you want to, come to us. 
Bring your purchases with you. We will feel 
honored. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM and 
FOOD EXHIBIT 

To be held in Norton’s Hall on to-morrow and 
next day, November 11th and 12th, is occupy- 
ing our minds considerable this week. Come 
up and see our exhibit. Among other exhibits, 
we expect some neople from New York to dem- 
onstrate the good qualities of “‘Momeja”’ coffee, 
which we are going to handle providing it 
proves 2 good one, We want your honest 








If it’s nice 


opinion whether it is nice or not. 
we'll handle it. If not we won’t, 

* * 

* 

Danbury, Conn., seems to have an 
unusual number of good advertisers 
for a town of its size. I think the 
advertisement headings of some of the 
stores in this town are about as good 
as any I have noticed outside of the 
announcements which appear in the 
papers of very large cities, where it is 
naturally supposed that greater atten- 
tion is paid to advertisement writing. 
Here are parts of three advertisements 
used by Mr. C. S. Andrews. The one 
about “Little Pig Sausage” would 

make most any one feel hungry. 


Little Pig Sausage, 
10c. a Pound. 


We want more of you to know our meat 
market better, and we know of no better way to 
bring you to it, and to get you interested in it, 
than to offer you, for one day—Saturday—our 
own clean, wholesome, home-made “‘ smacking 
good”’ Little Pig Sausage, at 10c. a pound. 

It’s made in the most cleanly way, in our own 
sausage room—made from nice, fat, healthy, 
home-grown little pigs, selected for this spe- 
cial use—and it’s good all the way through—so 
good that if you’ll make one meal of it, we’ll 
count on selling you all the sausage you buy 
from that time. 

Our regular price for this most uncommonly 
good sausage is 14c.a pound, but, beginning 
Monday, the price will be r2c.a pound. Pork 
is going to be lower—that’s the reason—and 
when we buy lower we sell lower. We’ll try 
to make enough of this sausage to last all day 
Saturday, and more than enough, but you’d 
better get your order in early if you want to be 
sure of getting it 


All Around the Store 


there are interestings to tell of—things 
that are doubly interesting because their orig- 
inal low prices are nowa quarter, a third or a 
half lower. 

If, when we quote the old and new prices on 
these splendid house furnishings, we could 
hold the advertised goods »pto your view, 
you’d probably buy as eagerly as do the thou- 
sands who come hereto see the values we offer, 
and find them all and even more than we claim 
for them. 

’Twas never the fashion in this store to shout 
‘bargains’? unless there were real bargains 
here to justify it. It isn’t the fashion here now. 
The bargains are here—good, big bargains— 
and your own eyes will confirm our every print- 
ed statement about the values offered, if you’ll 
give them the chance. 
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Wheels For Baby. 


It’s pretty sure to be ‘‘clear and warmer 
by and by, and then some of you are going to 
want baby carriages. As usual, the biggest 
stock of baby carriages is here. It occupies a 
good big part of our big second floor salesroom, 
and it offers more opportunities for a satisfac- 
tory choice, and greater values, than any baby 
carriage stock we ever owned 

There isn’t a single “ left-over ’’ carriage in 
the lot, and whether you pay $7.50 or $23.50, or 
something between, you’re bound to get full 
meney ’s worth, Money back if you don’t. 

Take our $11 carriage as an example of the 
values we offer. Varnished reed body, uphol- 
stered in pretty and substantial Bedford cord, 
good, serviceable silk-finished sateen parasol 
with ruffled edge, rubber tired, tinned steel 
wheels held securely in place by the Whitney 
anti-friction wheel fastener,and a foot-brake 
that works. 


A Sale of Chocolate. 


To-day and Monday we’re going to have a 
special sale of chocolate. This special sale, 
like every other special sale this store has made, 
will be built on a foundation of worthy goods. 
Rockwood’s chocolates are good chocolates— 
are chocolates that you’ll be pleased with 

To-day and Monday we'll sell Rockwood's 
Premium Chocolate at 13c. per half-pouad 
cake, or 25c. per pound. The actual wholesale 
price of this chocolate, at this writing, is 30c. 
per pound, whic - means that you'll be asked 
35¢., probably soc. per pound for it at other 
stores, 


” 











* * 
* 


Mr. Harry A. Rodgers, of the Rod- 
gers-Duffy Co., writes some very clev- 
er advertising for Seattle business 
men. The samples which Mr. Rod- 
gers sends me for criticism, howe ver, 
do not do him justice, particularly 
those for the Lee Pharmacy. 


A French 


Hand-Mirror it may be to-day you want, 
but perchance your reflections may on 


A German 
One wish to dwell. We have them both 
in variety many, the price to suit the purse 
of all; 10 cents to $2. Our window tells 
the story. 
LEE’S PHARMACY, 
SEcoND AND CoLuMBIA. 

These are little advertisements 
which are very well displayed, look 
well to the eye and no doubt attract- 
ed a good many readers, but they do 
not read right. Too much effort has 
been given to making the display good 
at the expense of sensible wording. I 
do not think half the people who read 
these advertisements are going to un- 
derstand what he is driving at. The 
advertisements read as if they had 
been originally written in German and 
then afterwards literally translated. In 
other words, most of the sentences 
have the cart before the horse. In or- 











der to display the words “A French,” 
he says: “A French hand-mirror it 
may be you want.” Now, the display 
is right, but how: much clearer the 
sense would be if he had said: “It 
may be you want a French hand-mir- 
ror.” I like to see advertisements 
well displayed. An attractive display 
line catches the eye and afterwz urds 
causes the advertisement to be read 
when otherwise it would be skipped 
but I do not believe in talking like « 
German comedian in order to have 
this display. Here are two more of 
these advertisements which are just as 
bad : 

To Realize, a Brush 


of solid back and genuine bristles, for the 
hair, at fifty cents, was for us to doubt. We 
saw, we bought and now for 


Fifty Cents 


they’re yours. Not many left, for others 
saw and were convinced and bought one. 
In ‘he window at 


LEE’S PHARMACY, 


_Cor. R, SECOND AVENUE AnD CoLt MBIA ST. 


’Tis a Dainty Cup 
of beef tea that gladdens the heart and 
warms the body these chilly days. 
’Tis Free, a Cup 
to every lady who calls for it, served hot 
and tempting, for the asking, at 
LEE’S PHARMACY, 
Seconp AND CoLumBtIA. 
* 

The great difficulty which confronts 
the retailer in New York, and in fact 
everywhere in the world, is to get help 
intelligent enough to know how to 
carry out any set of rules without 
sometimes going contrary to the spirit 
of them, though carrying them out in 
the letter. The fact is, I do not be- 
lieve such help can be secured except 
by a lucky accident, which only comes 
to a few merchants, and to them only 
at long intervals. The only thing a 
business man can do is to lay down 
rules which are to the best of his be- 
lief suitable for the majority of case 
I do not believe that the majori:y of 
people lixe to be pressed to buy. They 
like to have goods shown to them 
cheerfully and freely, but they do not 
like to have the salesperson suggest 
very much about the desirability of 
buying this or that particular article. 
Here is a little article taken from the 
Retailers’ Round Table, a department 
published in the Dry Goods Chronicle. 
It seems that Rogers, Peet & Co.’s 





















good rule not to unduly urge custom- 
ers to buy went wrong in this case: 


CARRYING A RULE TO AN 
ABSURDITY. 


ALUSE OF A WISE PRINCIPLE ILLUSTRATED FOR 
THE GENERAL GOOD, 


In mest metropolitan stores the urging of 
customers is not permitted. This is in accord 
with the American idea of encouraging —_ 
pers, inducing people to come and go freely 
that they may feel their visit carries with it no 
xpectation nor obligation to buy. Undue 
urging of customers is bad, and stores that bid 
for popularity and invite free inspection do not 

mit it. 

Assistants are cautioned against forwardness 
and the instruction to give people free rein to 

k and to buy or not as they please is as pos- 
itive as “ Your money back if you want it.’ 

‘here isa parasite, however, that feeds on this 
practice, just as the choicest fruit has its par- 
ticular enemy, and that parasite is indifference. 

There is such a thing as making a sale with- 
out being forward. Customers may be influ- 
enced without giving offense. They may, on 
the other hand, be left so totally to their own 
direction that they simply will not know what 
to do nor how to decide, and pass a thing that 
that they might better have taken and choose 
a thing not so suitable, when a timely word 
from a salesman would have set them right. 
But the clerk whois indifferent or overcautious 
from carelessness or a misconstruction of or- 
ders, acts like a dummy, misses a sale and fails 
t ple ase at the same time. 

{ went to Rogers, Peet & Co.’s fora fancy 
waistcoat. I found one that suited at $8. I 
seldom stick at a few dollars, but I had calcu- 
lated in this instance to pay $5 for a vest, and I 
said so. Their $5 vests did not hit my eye and 
I had about concluded to go back to the $8 
one, when the salesman quit me cold, “ Sorry 
I have not what you want ; come in again,” and 
1 went out, as | was inferentially invited to do. 

This gentleman probably believed he fol- 
lowed the policy of the house, which is not to 
urge customers. But he was not polite, he 
was indifferent. He bolted his instructions 
whole, as a duck might a carpet tack, and he 
didnot digest them. As a sequel to this,I went 
into Brill Bros.’ and found a vest,not my ideal, 
but near enough. 

I was waiting to have a button shifted. I 
accepted their invitation to look at their hat 
department. I boughta hat. I triedto buya 
hat-band te_improve a last spring’s silk tile, 
and a gentleman in attendance suggested that I 
send my silk hat down by the driver when he 
delivered my parcels, which I did, and it was 
returned banded, blocked and pressed free of 
charge, and it was a Rogers, Peet & Co.’s hat 
it that. I have never been a regular customer 
there. Am I likely to be hereafter? Ask your- 
self. What would you do under the circum- 
tances ? 

It seems from this one instance that 
the salespeople at Brill Bros.’ are bet- 
ter judges of human nature than the 
salespeople at Rogers, Peet & Co.’s. 
To be a success as a salesman requires 
a good deal of knowledge of human 
character, and the one who is the best 
judge of human nature is more apt to 
please the customer he is waiting on. 
I think as a rule, while customers do 
not like to be pressed to buy, they do 
not want the salespeople to go to the 
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other extreme and seem to be unwill- 
ing to show goods over and over 
again. It certainly is very bad form 
for the salesman to bid the customer 
good-bye until he is positive he is going. 


*_* 
* 


When a store is trying to gain a 
reputation in a certain line of goods in 
which it has not previously had much 
of a reputation, the best thing to do is 
to come out frankly and admit the 
facts. I do not think a greater mis- 
take can be made than by trying to 
bridge over past failures with glitter- 
ing generalities intended to make peo- 
ple believe that the store has always 
been a leader. In a recent catalogue 
advertisement of Messrs. H. O'Neill 
& Co., a very clever reference was 
made to a time in the past when the 
store did not have so much of the con- 
fidence of the fashion seekers as it 
has to-day, The little sentence, “Wom- 
en who formerly passed us by are 
glad enough now to follow the pace 
we set and accept the styles we offer,” 
to my mind adds very much to the 
strength of the statements afterwards 
made about the millinery and dress 
goods stock. I believe the advertise- 
ment as a whole will be much more 
likely to be Believed in than if Messrs. 
H. O’Neill & Co. had attempted to 
forget the time when the store had not 
the reputation in the millinery and 
piece goods line that it has to-day. 


The World of Fashion. 


Every worthy thought of the wide, wide 
world of fashion clusters here. Women who 
Sormerly passed us by ave glad enough now 
to follow the pace we set and accept the styles 
we offer. Almost nobody considers their 
shopping complete until they’ve visited this 
store. The stocks range from richness to sim- 
plicity, and the several displays have the nov- 
elty of merit and the merit of novelty, The 
one idea is absolute completeness, and, after 
traveling thousands of miles in search of the 
newest goods, we’re satisfied we have the best 
of everything from every source, with the 
charm of style and the emphasis of low prices. 

This autumn promises to be a gala time, 
what with special receptions and opening dis- 
plays of 

Novelties in Millinery, 
Novelties in Dress Goods, 
Novelties in Suits and Cloaks. 

The styles now here represent the cream of 
what Paris, Berlin, London and our own New 
York have to offer, with new arrivals every 
week and late novelties fast as introduced. New 
York women will tell you they have everything 
to gain by shopping at O'Neill’s, and that fact 
is more pertinent this year than ever before. 
Aristocratic and exclusive styles are here in 
ample variety, with very little chance of their 
being duplicated now or two months hence, 


H, O'NEILL & CO, 
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NEWSPAPER WORK. 


Picking up at random yesterday’s 
sixteen-page paper I find it to contain, 
exclusive of advertising, about 1}3o,- 
ooo words, less cuts and head-lines. 
The Sunday paper will contain more 
than twice as many. Comparing this 
with Butcher and Lang’s translation 
of the Odyssey, which lies upon my 
table, I find that the latter contains 
only about 200,000 words. Every day 
the staff of this journal writes a hook 
two-thirds as large as the Odyssey, 
and every Sunday one a good deal larg- 
er, and nearly all about what happened 
the day before. Our journal is run to 
make money, and there is no surplus 
of attaches. Every man has his duty 
and must do it every day. When he 
goes to his desk he does not know 
what he is to write about, but he does 
know that about so much copy will be 
demanded, clear and interesting, and 
not a surplus word. The writer has 
no choice of subjects or of time. We 
go to press at three o'clock, and the 
ideas which have not yet occurred to 
him must be in the forms at that time. 
If he knows little or nothing of the 
subject,so much the worse for him. 
He must scrabble the harder, and find 
out. That he does not “feel in the 
mood” does not count. “Moods” 
themselves do not count. Creative 
work is not expected or desired, but 
plain common sense discussion of cur- 
rent affairs, with no errors of fact. 
This he can do, and this he must do, 
sick or well. Under the stress of 
these circumstances the romance of 
editorship promptly disappears, or, 
rather, is found not to exist. It is 
hard, grinding, inexorable work. Saw- 
ing cord-wood comes the nearest to 
it. The difference in the thickness, 
toughness and shape of the different 
sticks gives the same kind of relief 
from monotony that attends the writ- 
ing of editorials. Only, in sawing 
wood there is a pleasure in the in- 
creasing pile of finished work behind 
you and the diminishing pile of work 
before you. And next week you may 
not be sawing wood. But in editor- 
ship what you have done is whisked 
out of sight and forgotten of all men. 
What is before you, you can not see.— 
The Arena, November-December, 1898. 
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SuccEssFUL advertising means first to arrest 
the attention of the greatest possible number, 
after which so to marshal one’s facts as to make 


clear to your readers that which is plain to you. 
—Chicago Dry Goods Reporter. 
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BEGINNING AT THE WRONG 
END. 


A PRINTERS’ INK representative 
was recently talking with the advertis- 
ing manager of a large cocoa house— 
one that has been advertised of late in 
a desultory way in the surface and “L” 
road cars. When asked what success 
his advertising had met with the man- 
ager promptly said : 

“None at all! I'll be frank with 
you and own that I have made a mis 
take. I began at the wrong end. I 
foolishly listened to foolish advice. I 
perceive my error and I am going to 
withdraw my ads at once.” 

“ And stop advertising?” 

“No. On the contrary, I am going 
to begin right. Ours is a new brand 
of cocoa and the public needs educat- 
ing into its peculiar excellences. To 
do that I am bound to use the news- 
papers and, I think, the magazines also. 
I am going to plan out a regular cam- 
paign and commence vigorous adver- 
tising.” 

“Are you disgusted with street car 
advertising, then?” 

“By no means. It is all right in its 
place, and its place is as an auxiliary 
to legitimate—that is, newspaper ad- 
vertising. The street cars and L 
roads are excellent mediums for brief 
ads—the kind that keep one’s name 
before the public—but they are not the 
proper places in which to appeal for 
popular favor the first time. I am now 
firmly convinced that all initial adver- 
tising should be instructive and ex- 
planatory.” 
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I have received a particularly good 
lot of ads from Mr. Arthur D. Ferris, 
the advertising manager of the South 
Norwalk,Conn., AZorning Call. Several 
of them appear in this department, 
although their identity may be lost in 

» shuffle. I want to thank him for 
sending them. 

My thanks are also due to Mr. 
William R. Spears, advertising man- 
aver of Messrs. Burke, Fitzsimons, 
HHone & Co., Rochester, N. Y., for a 
large number of good advertisements 
sent in to th's department. 

a 
Trimmed Hats. 
A wonderful cut in price has 
been made in our trimmed 
hats specially created for the 
winter season 


ee or 7 Be Used in Any Business. 
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Ww hat You Pay 


for a thing is important, but 
what you get in return for 
your money > ten times more 
important. Ordinarily the best 
clothing costs a great deal 
more than poor clothing; but 
at our present prices you can 
order an overcoat, suit ora 
pair of trousers at ‘pr: actically | 
the same cost as the poor kind. 








Hats, Caps and 


Gloves. 
That’s all we sell. 
You will see the advantage if you 
think an instant. 
Derbys, $1.50, $2 and $3. 

Soft Hats, $2 
| Silk Hats, $ 
| Bring the boy with you. We 
have a good variety of Boys’ 
| Hats, soc. up. Gloves, soc. up. 
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A Sterling Silver Ad. 





, 
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| S000. « «5 
We turnish for this sum five 
dozen sterling silver forks 
and spoons, of substantiai 
weight and highest finish. 
New patterns — exclusively 
ours—as beautiful as any 
made. Cased in highly fin- 

| ished mahogany chests 

velvet-lined, brass mounted. 


$100 











READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
: Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
tions for bettering this department. 





Laundry. 
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Proud of It. 


A man always is when he 
puts on a collar, shirt or cuff 
that has been laundered here. 
It is the acme of perfection in 
color and finish; looks as good 
as new. We aim to keep at 
the top notch of our art, and 
we want 'the trade of every 


An Idea for Any Bicycle Store. 


$ and you geta 
Ince - 
Pass Book. 
Each week thereafter you leave 
with us a dollar. The amount 
thus saved makes the first pay- 
ment toward a Rambler ver 
easy. Hundreds are taking ad- 


vantage of this. Why not you? 


An Umbrella Ad, 


man in town ‘and lady too. 


ave 
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A True 
LL: 

Philosopher 
owns two umbrellas—one for 
wncertain days and *‘showery” 
Sundays; another for ** sure- 
enough” storms when cats and 
dogs and farm implements are 
comingdown. We haveevery 
variety and grade of umbrel- 
las—including the mest ex- 
pensive. We make them to 
order from your own material; 
or we can save dollars for you 


For a Jeweler. 


| Make a Man 


of Your Boy 


by giving him a watch. 
But not an expensive one till you 
see how he appreciates a watch. 


Here's a solid silver watch that 
is just the thing. Costs little, 


but is so reliable that we fully 


guaranteeit. Open-face, small, 
handsome case, movement a fine 


Swiss ‘* Chancellor,” $6.50. 





| 


by re-covering your old um- 
brella. 





— | 





Lamps. 











Eye-Comfort 


in evening reading is only 
secured by the use of a 


good central draft lamp. 


Our reading lamps are 


the eye-restful kind. 
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An Inviting Real Estate Ad. 


A Home. Work on wages 
vs “guaranteed to 


AND WORK every buyer of 
. 7 a farm in our 
| FOR You. colony at Chi- 
cora, S. C., the garden spot of 
the Sunny South. Delightful, 
| healthy climate, Pure, spark- 
ling water. h soil. Splendid 
railroad facilities. Good mar- 
kets. Average corn crop at Chi- 
| cora, s50to 75 bushels per acre. 
| Houses built on instalments; 10, 
| 20 and goacre farms; $250 down, 
balance on terms to suit. Large 
mills in operation. There’s going 
to be a rush of settlers soon. 
a moving in now onevery 
train. Splendid opportunity for 
thrifty men, married or single. 
Fullest investigation desired. 
Excursions to the colony weekly. 
Low rates. We also have col- 
onies in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, New Jersey and Long Is- 
land, where smal! farmsare sold 
on instalments of $1 per week. 
G full particulars at once. 
First settlers get the best posi- 
tions. 
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Comm mo wce, but Worth Repe peating. 


“All Cool 


is alike to some people, yet 

there is as much difference in 
coal as there is in people. Some 

| coal makes clinkers and gives 
| out little heat. Ours burns freely 
and gives perfect satisfaction to 
customers. Our prices are the 
lowest and our quality and 
weight give p<rfect satisfaction. 
Prompt delivery is assured, 





Dry Goods. 


WwW e I eel , that the bar- 


gains in the cloth cape section 
deserve special mention. Some- 
thing like 250 really fine capes 
are here and we are going to sell 
them at figures that will make 
buying elsewhere a positive ex- 
travagance. | 
We will let a half dozen differ- 
|_ ent types speak for all. 





Hats, Ete. 


~ b co a | 
M ust de my inced 


stor 

Oem ee eer eeeee Ghich wells | 
nothing but hats, caps and | 
gloves can show you the most | 
complete variety of styles and 

qualities and do a little better 





You 


on prices than wculd be pos- 
sible for a clothing store. We 
have every kind of hats—ex- 
cept poor hats— in our store. 
All the fashionable spring 
shapes and shades, and the 
best qualities that can be put 
into a hat. But you needn't 
pay an extra price for the 

name inside of the hat. = 
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| Honest Injun. 
| Cross My Heart. 


When you hear one little boy 
say that to another little boy 
you know he is telling the 

| truth —it’s his way of register- 
| ing an oath. We're so much 
| in earnest in our desire to con- 
vince you that this sale of 
trouserings is worthy of your 
attention ‘the at we feel like imi- 
tating the little boy and say 
} ing ‘* Honest Injun—cross my 


heart 
l aaa 





| A Shoe Idea. 





. . 
Speaking of Shoes 
a great many women now- 
adays seek what is called, for 
want of a better title, the ‘* man- 
nish * shoe. To meet such a de- 
mand numerous manufacturers 
have mi ade up shoes, of a ** man- 
nish ’’’ shape indeed. but quite 
too much so. A man’s shoe will 
never become a woman’s foot. 
The ———— shapes approxi 
mate probably the nearest to 
what is desired in this iine. An 
admirer of this shoe said, ‘it 
has just enough of the mannish 
to he timely, with here and there 
those lighter touches which 
every woman loves.’ 
hcnivaw A 


TW ‘leon Carpe ts 


at lowered prices. The best | 
—— of the richest class of 
carpetings, reguiarly priced at 
et the yard, now at half or 
little more, 
$1.25, $1.50 & $1.75 per yd. 
But price is not all. These 
WILTONS are the survivors of 
the past season’s selling; styles, 
designs and colors are as near 
right asthe best mills in the land 
can make them, but we want 
their room. It will be wiser to 
bring room sizes, as the limited 
quantity he as something to do 
with the price cut. Some have 
% borders and stairs to match. 














You K now 


What You Pay 


but do you know what 

you get for your morey? The 
buyer of furs is practically at 
the mercy of the dealer’s honor. 
Ve have to sustain a reputation 
} for fifty years of honorable 
dealing, and our furs are war- 
ranted strictly high grade and 

full measure, although we can 

not make much profit aga‘nst the 

| competition of inferior goods, 








but those we will not have in our 
| stock, 
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For a Jeweler. 
W A’ T C HES 
are cheap, but some of the 
cheap ones are dear, because 
they’re not good. You’re safe if 
you buy at the right place. 
We can sell you an excellent 


watch at a very low price-—and 
it has our guarantee, always. 





A Nine Ad, 





Carefully 


and at the proper time do 
we draw the purest Wines from 
the original casks. 
We bottle them properly, to 
your saving, to your health. 
Let us send you the catalogue 
—better still, cal! and sample. 


For a Plumber. 


A Midnight Leak 


j 
fc | 
is anno ying, but z | 

| 

| 
| 





leak is at any time. 

Plumbing can’t last forever, 
no matter how good it has been. 
Ihe water pipes, faucets, drains, 
etc., should be examined peri- 
odically by an_ experienced 
plumber, and such work as needs 
attention intrusted to him for 
repair. Give us charge of the 
plumbing in your house. You 
will find the bills smaller than 
usual and the work well done. 


A Tailor’s Ad. 


It Pays 

a tailor not to make money 
certain months of the year. We, 
at least, go on that principle. 
During January and February 
you may order an Overcoat, 
Suit, or one or two pairs of 
Trousers, and pay very little 
above cost. We know that by 
selling you now and pleasing 
you, we will secure your good 
will and future patronage. 





Has nie to It. 


Do You Like 
Champagne ? 


Why not sample the 
Pure Monte Cristo? 
Itcosts about half of the 
imported kinds—and is just 
as good. Our reputation 
backs this strong statement. 
Made in California, from the 
self-same grapes which pro- 
duce the “ F-ench Cham- 
pagnes.”” The Italo-Swiss 
Colony, its makers, are ex- 
perienced wine-growers. 
We guarantee its excel- 
lence—and its purity. 
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Fora Grocer. 


CIF. You" ve paid your grocer 

roc. for a can of tomatoes 
or corn or peas or string and 
lima beans, you paid none too 
much—now you can buy at qc. 
a dozen if you go to Mitchell 
Fletcher & Co.’s—they’ ve newly 
priced that grade. Three cans 
for 25c. to try, if you’d rather. 

















Consult a Printer 


who is willing and capable, 
and who will interest him- 
self to the extent of making 
your printing best suited to 
your particular needs. 
INARTISTIC PRINTERS, 

who turn out medium or 
poor work, make little at- 
tempt to please you, but 
quote a low price and say 
nothing about quality, are 
many. 


ARTISTIC PRINTERS, 
who exercise good taste. use 
appropriate ty pe and newest 
ideas, are few. Tothisclass 
I strive to belong. I do 

| printing for some ot the best 

| business and_ professional 

| men, and would like to do 
yours. 


For v any Busines. 


If you have a good thing 
the people want it. Their 
scale of living is many de- 
grees higher than their fa- 
thers’ ; they want the com- 

forts as well as the neces- 
| saries of life. One of 
a these is: 


A Good Thing 








For Any Business. 


Hustling. 


It’s the get-up-and-hustle 
fellows that get the business 
nowadays. We have been 
doing quite a business this 
month—for the reason : 


For a Grocer. 








Start the Day 

Right 
and everything will go 
smoothly. The proper 
way is to start with a 
steaming cup of our de- 
licious 

Mocua AND JAVA COFFEE, 
The best coffee in the 
country. 36c. the pound, 
$1.70 for five pounds, 

A little price for so much quality. 
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DEPARTMENT 


logues or plans for advertising. — 
criticism. There is no charge for it. 


‘Bv Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
As many as possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
PRINTERS’ INK ** pays the freight.” 





OF CRITICISM. 
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The Grocery World of Philadelphia 
sends out a booklet of testimonials, 
the introduction to which makes the 
point that newspaper, magazine, bill 
board and street car advertising all 
request the consumer to ask the grocer 
for the goods. 

The first two pages of the booklet 
are as follows: 

THE GROCER’S OPINION 

has more weight than the best advertisement 
ever published. The housewife knows him 
He has her confidence or he could not hold 
her trade. He serves her faithfully day after 
day, and his judgment is usually accepted. 

Nearly every article which has attained suffi- 





cient sale co warrant advertising is imitated or 
duplicated, and even when the consumer 
ficiently attracted by an advertisement to in- 
quire for anarticle the grocer has the final say, 
and his refusal to indorse it or put it in stock, 
or his indorsement of a competitor's article, 
usually results in the sale of the latter. 

While urging the consumer, at heavy 
pense, to “‘ask her grocer,’’ don’t ignore the 
value of the grocer’s influence. 
IN FACT 

the retail grocer is the foundation of the 

manufacturer’s business. I 


is suf- 


ex- 


Every dollar the job 
ber or manufacturer accumulates passes penny- 
wise through his hands. 

The usual “‘ stock-in-trade”’ cry of the gen- 
eral advertising agent that “‘the grocer won't 
buy goods unless he has demands for them ”’ is 
not a fact. New goods are seldom placed upon 
the market by lavish advertising. Every day 
the grocer is induced to stock goods which 
have never had a line of advertising, and even 
the most opulent manufacturer can probably 
look back to the time he personally solicited 
the grocer’s help—and got it—and without 
which he could not have succeeded. 

The grocer’s good-will is just as valuable to- 
jay as -ver-indeed, more so, owing to the 
greater variety of goods he handles. 

He can greatly reduce the effect, or add 100 
per cent to the value of your advertising to the 
consumer, 


There are some statements made 
here that I do not believe. 

It undoubtedly is hard work to sell 
the grocer, or any other dealer, goods 
for which there is no demand unless 
they are sold to him as a substitute 
for goods that have had the demand 
stimulated by advertising. 

There is no special reason why a 











grocer should put in a new soap, or a 
new baking powder, or a new salad 
dressing when he already has similar 
goods that are apparently giving his 
customers satisfaction. 

If he could keep simply one kind of 
each variety of goods his work would 
be much simpler and he could carry a 
much smaller stock. ; 

The thing that usually induces him 
to put in a new line of goods is the 
fact that it is being advertised. 

This is the most effective lever that 
a salesman can use. 

The trouble is salesmen can’t get all 
over the country at once. It would 
take an army of salesmen to call on all 
the grocers in the United States ina 
short time, or to call on even the best 
grocer in each town. 

At the same time, in introducing a 
new line of goods, it is essential that 
the attention of the grocer be calied 
not only to the goods, but to the pub 
licity that is being given to them. 

This must be done either through 
the medium of trade papers or, by 
what I believe to be an even better, 
quicker and more effective method, a 
system of direct appeal by means of 
circulars, letters and booklets. 

I do not mean by this that I would 
exclude the trade paper, but if I had to 
leave out one or the other in introduc- 
ing a new line of goods, I would take 
the circular plan and drop the trade 
paper. 

After the goods are introduced thor 
oughly it is essential that an adver- 
tisement be carried in the trade paper, 
so that the grocer may not forget the 
goods or where to get them. 

The magazines available for this 
sort of advertising go all over the 
country. They reach California just 
the same as they do Maine, and they 
are distributed in Louisiana just as 
they are in Minnesota. _ It is impossi- 
ble to say just where they are going to 
strike. 

Of course it is best to get the goods 
into the grocer’s hands before the ad- 
vertising gets there, if this can be 
arranged. Even if but one grocerina 
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town puts in a stock of the goods, 
in answering inquiries you can say 
that you will communicate with the 
grocer whose name the inquirer men- 
tions; but “should the inquirer have 
any difficulty in getting the goods 
from him, they are already in stock at 
this other store.” 

The cost of direct mail service is so 
small in proportion to the probable 
results that I don’t see how a manu- 
facturer can hesitate on it for a min- 
ute. Certainly he wants to sell to the 
best grocer in each town. There is 
no question about that. But how on 
earth is he going to do it if he doesn’t 
ask the grocer for the order? He 
can’t expect him to know about the 
goods by inspiration. 

The thing to do is to hammer the 
proposition right at him. What’s the 
use of spending a lot of money in the 
magazines if you don’t make a noise 
about it? One of the things that 
makes magazine advertising valuable 
is the use that is made of it on the 
dealer. 

The beauty of magazine advertis- 
ing, as against all other sorts of adver- 
tising, is its conspicuousness. Maga- 
zine circulation costs more per thou- 
sand than daily paper circulation, but 
you can spend twenty-five thousand 
dollars in a year in the dailies of the 
country and nobody will know that 
you are doing anything. You could 
drop twenty-five thousand dollars in 
the New York dailies alone and it 
wouldn't make much of a splash. But 
if you put twenty-five thousand dollars 
into the magazines you can be one of 
the biggest fish in the puddle. 

You want to call the dealer’s atten- 
tion to your magazine advertising. You 
want to show him that you are using 
pages in the most expensive maga- 
zines on earth. 

You want to make him realize that 
you are stirring up trade in his town 
that is going some place, and that he 
wants to get in line quickly, so that 
the trade will come to his store in- 
stead of going to that of his wicked 
competitor. You are going to sell the 
goods in his town some time. Some- 
body is going to get the trade you are 
stirring up. Who is it going to be? 

It is best to get at the dealer before 
the inquiries begin to come in, so as 
to give his imagination a chance. 

I am a great believer in selling 
goods to the dealer. If I could do 
only one thing, I think I would spend 
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all my money in reaching the dealer 
rather than spend all of it in reaching 
the consumer. 

On a line of goods in which there is 
a good profit you can make it to the 
dealer’s interest to handle them, ad- 
vertising or no advertising. 

If you can make him own the goods 
he will sell them. 

The advertising to the consumer is 
a lever to make him stock the goods. 
There can be no doubt but that it will 
help him sell the goods, but it won’t 
help him sell them if he hasn’t got 
them in stock, and so that is the first 
thing to hammer at. 

The cost of reaching ten thousand 
dealers, say thirteen times, wouldn’t 
be over four thousand dollars. 

Four thousand dollars would pay the 
expenses and salaries of four or five 
traveling men during the same time, 
and how many grocers would four or 
five traveling men call on? 

They would have about eighty days 
and they couldn’t average more than 
seven calls a day to save their lives. 
In a city they could manage it, but if 
they have to make small towns where 
there are only three grocers in a town, 
it would cut down their average. 
Giving them one extra call for good 
measure, eight calls a day for eighty 
days is six hundred and forty calls, and 
for five traveling men is three thousand 
two hundred calls. 

In the same time, with direct cir- 
cular matter, you could make one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand calls. You 
could call on three times as many gro- 
cers thirteen times as often. 

With a good proposition I am will- 
ing to gamble that thirteen calls with 
printed matter and letters will beat one 
call of any traveling man that can be 
hired on a reasonable salary. 

The traveling man has been looked 
upon as a necessary institution for a 
long time, and this direct mail service 
proposition being a comparatively new 
thing, is not recognized as a legitimate 
and necessary part of the expense of 
doing business, although it is just as 
necessary as light and rent and heat. 
You have got to have it if you are go- 
ing to do business in the right way. 
A man could do some business in the 
dark, and he could run a store without 
heat, but he wouldn’t make much of a 
success at it. 

An attempt should not be made to 
reach both the dealer and the con- 
sumer at the same time unless both 
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lines of advertising can be carried out 
in a thorough and proper manner. 
The front and the back of the house 
should be the same. If a nice large 
front is put up with magazine adver- 
tising, then the back of the house 
should be built up with advertising to 
the dealer. The house should be alike 
all around. It should not be Queen 
Ann in front and Mary Ann behind. 

Timeliness is of course a very im- 
portant factor in the success of such 
efforts, and if the good work is not 
pushed forward at the right time the 
results are discounted. 

The way to make a success of an 
advertising plan is to go about it with 
some sort of enthusiasm—to whoop it 
up all along the line at the same time. 

If you advertise in March and then 
along in July send out circulars and 
stuff and tell the dealer that you did a 
lot of advertising in March and that 
doubtless he heard of it, he will tell 
you to “g’long,” that he didn’t know 
you were on earth before, that he 
never heard of it, and necessarily the 
advertising was no good. 

What you want to do is to tell him 
beforehand that you are going to tear 
up the earth with advertising, and that 
people are going to form in line out- 
side of his door at 7 o’clock in the 
morning and quarrel if his clerks area 
minute late. 

Tell him what you are going to do 
ahead of the time you do it, and then 
right at the time you are doing it, tell 
him, even more strongly, that you are 
doing it. 

The direct mail service work can be 
looked upon as being practically an 
insurance policy, guaranteeing the suc- 
cess of the magazine work that is done 
at the same time. 

+ 

I have received from Chicago a 
bright red card on which appears the 
following matter : 

FREE DINNER OF TRUTH. 

Willard Hall every noon. Speaker: J. Stitt 
Wilson, of the Social Crusade. General sub- 
ject: ‘* Follow Christ Literally.” 

THE CRISIS OF HISTORY. 

Which shall win? 

Christ or Cain? 

A FEW TEXTS FROM LIFE. 

** Do others or they will do you.” 

“* Every man for himself, the Devil takes the 
hindmost.”” 

“Thou shalt love the God (of Mammon) 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself 
(on Sunday).”’ 

“‘Let the weak bear the burdens of the 
strong.” 

What are you going to do about it? 
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It is arranged on the card so that 
the words “Free Dinner” show up 
quite prominently, and under them, in 
inconspicuous type, is printed “of 
truth.” 

The “general subject ” is “ Follow 
Christ Literally.” 

I don’t believe that a preacher who 
uses deceptive headlines in his adver- 
tising can be said to be following 
Christ very literally. 

The purpose of this “ Free Dinner” 
headline certainly is to get people to 
come to Willard Hall with false hopes. 

Doubtless the idea of these ser- 
mons, or lectures, or whatever they are 
called, is to reach the lowest strata of 
humanity—those who would be likely 
to be lured to a lecture by an apparent 
promise of a free feed. 

Do you think that Mr. Wilson will 
be able to pump much Christianity into 
them when they get to the hall and 
discover that they have been literally 
buncoed out of their time ? 

A “free dinner of truth” may be a 
theoretically lovely thing, but it isn’t 
half as filling as corned beef and cab- 
bage. 

Mr. J. Stitt Wilson would be follow- 
ing Christ a good deal more literally 
if he would feed the hungry instead of 
preaching at them. 

I am not particulariy devout, and I 
certainly believe that churches ought 
to be advertised — that Christianity 
ought to be advertised. 

The trouble is that too many people 
have the idea that all advertising is a 
fake, and that if they advertise a 
church they must borrow the methods 
of the side-show. 

There is no business under the sun 
so complex and perplexing as adver- 
tising. 

There is certainly no business that 
requires more careful training, and yet 
every man—from the preacher, who 
knows absolutely nothing about busi- 
ness or about advertising, to the manu- 
facturer of car wheels, who has never 
thought about advertising for an hour 
in his life—believes that he knows ex- 
actly how it ought to be done, and 
that the man who would presume to 
give him any points is simply an ego- 
tistical ass. 

Just why a man should expect to 
know the advertising business by in- 
spiration, any more than he should ex- 
pect to know law, or medicine, or loco- 
motive engineering by instinct is some- 
thing that passes my comprehension. 
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Those five 16 by 24 inch 


cards the 





Saturday 
Evening Post 





Of Philadelphia, has taken in all 


cars of the 





Brooklyn “L” 





Simply show how a_ wonderfully 

successful newspaper appreciates } 
modern publicity, and also show how 

this medium of advertising helps to 

make it successful— 


It is equally as good for you! 





Geo. Kissam & Co. 


253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


_eennn™ 


The AMERICAN NEwsPAPER DireEcTORY, published by 
George P. Rowell & Co., of New York, is probably a more 
valuable aid to general advertisers in determining the actual 
circulation of periodicals than any and all other similar pub- 
lications. Its methods are simple, yet effective. If anews- 
paper is underrated the responsibility lies wholly with its 
publisher. To obtain an accurate rating no expense is in- 
volved. The publisher should and usually does know, as a 
detail of his business, the actual number of copies printed 
each week. A properly signed statement of this number 
sent to the publisher of the Directory at the end of a year 
will insure him a correct rating in that publication. It is 
surprising that publishers who have a creditable list do not 
more generally attend to this important matter. When 
they neglect to do so the inference is that they believe it an 
advantage to keep prospective patrons “in the dark ” as to 
the circulation of their publication. This conclusion may 
not always be correct, but generally speaking, it is prob- 
ably fully warranted. Whena publisher neglects to furnish 
a statement, takes exception to the circulation rating ac- 
corded his publicationin the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECT- 
ory and talks about proving that he has from one to five 
times the circulation stated, under a forfeiture and other 
bunco arguments, he gains nothing in the estimation of 
practical advertisers. If he had the circulation he claims, it 
is so simple to furnish the required statement that no one 
doubts he would gladly do it. 

The Northfield Vews is one of the comparatively few 
newspapers in Vermont which has for several years fur- 
nished the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY a detailed 
statement of its circulation. Within three years its foreign 
advertising has more than doubled, notwithstanding the fact 
that the ews has for more than a year past refused all ad- 
vertising which its publisher considered of a doubtful char- 
acter, like the “weak men” and “ Pennyroyal pill” class. 

It believes that its policy of furnishing a detailed state- 
ment has had its influence in securing a number of its pres- 
ent desirable contracts, which include many of the largest 
and best general advertisers. 

The publisher of the ews would be glad to see all of 
the better class of Vermont newspapers properly rated in 
the AMERICAN NEwsSPAPER DiRECTORY, believing as he does 
that it would be of value to the publishers individually and 
to the best interests of the State press.—VVorthfeld, V1, 
News, Jan. 31, 1899. 
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